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Mary, Queen of the Universe 
RAIMONDO Sei ioe OPS 


‘A SHINING crown of glory,’ said Pius XII in announcing the 
Marian Year, ‘has been given by God to the most pure virgin 
who was to be His Mother.’ 

We see it shining on her head, above all in this year, when 
our thoughts are turned in a special way to the mystery of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

Among the reasons for her Royalty and so of attributing to 
her the shining crown which God firstly, from all eternity, and 
after Him Christian peoples of all ages, have given her is certainly 
this one: her Immaculacy. 

On this is founded her spiritual royalty, her primacy over the 
whole world, her sovereignty. over time itself—symbolized by the 
fact that the Church dedicates to her, not merely hours, days or 
months, but a whole year in which the cycles of the seasons and the 
rotation of the earth around the sun, are completed, as if to proclaim 
that all things are in her hands: time and space, motion and rest, 
life and death, spirit and matter, heaven and earth, since of all 
creatures she is the highest and most beautiful, and her dominion 
as Queen stretches over the entire world. 

The liturgy of the feast of Our Lady of Lourdes which celebrates 
the wonderful apparition of Mary Immaculate in 1858, four years 
, after the proclamation of the dogma of her Immaculate Conception, 
_recalls to us this fact when in the Epistle of the Mass it applies 
to her the text of the Apocalypse in which a woman is shown as the | 
centre of a great cosmic panorama: “The temple of God was 
opened: and the ark of His testament was seen in His temple, and 
there were lightnings and voices and an earthquake, and great 

hail. And a great sign appeared in heaven: a woman clothed 
with the sun and the moon under her feet, and on her head a 
crown of twelve stars. ... And I heard a loud voice in heaven 
saying: Now is come salvation and strength and the kingdom of 
_our God, and the power of his Christ.’ (Apoc. XI, 19; XII, x, 10). 

And the Gradual raises another song in Mary’s honour; “The 
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flowers have appeared in our land, the time of pruning is come:®) 


the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. Arise, my love, my 
beautiful one and come; my dove in the clefts of the rock, in the 
hollow places of the wall. 

‘Alleluia, alleluia: Show me thy face, let thy voice sound in my 
ears: for the voice is sweet and thy face comely. Alleluia. 

“Thou art the glory of Israel, thou art the joy of Israel, thou 
art the honour of our people. Thou are all fair, O Mary, and 
there is in thee no stain of original sin. Happy are thou, O Holy 
Virgin Mary and most worthy of all praise, who didst crush the 
serpent’s head with thy virginal foot.’ 

The chanting of the Church seems to concentrate itself, as it 
were on the grotto of Massabielle where the bright figure of the 
Woman, with the blue girdle, appeared from ‘the hollow 
places of the wall,’ stood on ‘the cleft of the rock’ to reveal her 
face and to speak her words to Bernadette, that is, to the humble, 
to the innocent. It was a great historical fact guaranteed by signs 
such as attest no other historical fact of the nineteenth century, 
by miracles, that is tangible proofs of the intervention of God. 
It was an affirmation of the royalty of Mary over souls and bodies, 
over men and elements, over diseases and over waters. Above 
all, it signified a magnificent victory over the serpent because its 
revelation of the supernatural power of God was a solemn 
contradiction of rationalism and laicism, and its heavenly message 
of the spiritual and of prayer in an age of materialism was a call 
to souls to turn towards the higher regions of sinlessness and the 
interior life. ; 

But besides the historical fact of the last century, which still 
shines with its own splendour in our day, there is an everlasting 
value permeating the fact from the gospel of St. Luke read at 
Mass on the feast and proclaimed by millions of men, millions of 
times at Lourdes and throughout the world every day in the Hail 
Mary: Mary is ‘full of grace.’ It was thus that the Angel of the 
Annunciation addressed her in the name of God; this is her 
heavenly name. Here is the reason for her greatness and her 
royalty. Because of this she is the ‘Immaculate.’ j 

Because chosen to be the Mother of Christ, the God-man, 
she received the gifts of divine love with a fulness that has no 
equal in this world of mere creatures, She was wholly sanctified 
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@rom the first instant of her life, at the moment when the soul 
created by God gave life to her blessed person. From that time 
she was ‘without sin,’ in contrast to all other descendants of Adam. 

Thenceforward grace in Mary was the source of a holiness ever 
new, ever increasing. From hour to hour her spirit penetrated 
more and more into the spirit of God according to the laws of 
growth in Charity. In the moments especially of the Incarnation, 
of Calvary, and of Pentecost, her contacts with God were sublime 
and abounding in grace; until a day when, in the ecstasy of an 
ineffable love, the fulness of grace was such that the vessel of 

earthly life could no longer contain it. It must overflow or break! 

In fact the ‘water springing up unto eternal life’ was at last returned 

to its source, and in the triumph of the eternal Love, Mary, 

assumed both body and soul into heaven, shines forth for ever 
in the splendour of glory. 

Behold, then, the powerful Queen of heaven and earth, the 
Mistress of the angels, the Ruler of space and time, of the seasons 
of the year, and of the thoughts of man. 

Since she is the highest in the kingdom of grace and therefore, 
the most holy, the most beautiful, she enjoys primacy over all 
things as the ‘first-born’ of God among creatures after her Son. 
With her Son she pours grace and splendour on all souls, and 
because these heavenly gifts are reflected in some way on the 
things and creatures that surround man, she exercises influence 
and scatters benefits in the domain of nature also and so on the 
entire universe. 

Some day we shall see more clearly her universal influence and 
qber primacy over all creatures, especially when through her 
‘mediation our bodies will receive life again and when in the new 

heaven and the new earth all humanity—in the elect—will share 
for ever in the glory of the sons of God. 

We believe this truth now as a mystery, too luminous to be seen 
by. our weak eyes. But piety as well as faith proclaims it and 
bows before the heavenly Lady who is clothed with the sun and 
crowned with the stars, who is brighter than the light, immaculate 
as grace, who is raised above the world as the masterpiece of God, 
the highest pinnacle of Christian spirituality, the model and ideal 

_ of true civilisation, the most perfect image of the Church. 
She is truly a queen. The force of her power consists in the 
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supernatural attraction of her interior beauty which is the splendou®? se 
of sanctity and brilliance of grace. In this, in her true glory: 
‘She comes, the princess, all fair to see, her robe of golden cloth, 
a robe of rich embroidery, to meet the King. The maidens of 
her court follow her into thy presence, all rejoicing, all triumph, 
as they enter the King’s palace.’(Ps. 44, 14-16). 

These words of the forty-fourth psalm can be applied to the 
triumphal procession of the generations of men and creatures 
that down primeval ages and through cosmic evolutions accompany 
the royal triumph of Mary, the supreme representative of redeemed 
humanity, the most beautiful flower of our earth, the morning 
star arising from the night in the glory of God. All things sing 
hymns of glory to her; over all she sheds the beauty and the joyD 
of heaven, 
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ANXIETY MEANS SELF-LOVE 


There is nothing in all this business which ought to weigh 
upon your conscience. If you did not act with all the 
perfection which God required, it is because you are a 
weak and sinful creature, and there is nothing to be ©) 
surprised at. Humble yourself; do not be discouraged; and 
think no more about it. If you spoke and acted at the 
time according to the prompting of your conscience, 
do not be anxious. It is the very self-love, which you dread 
so much, that causes this anxiety, wanting to be over- 
certain of having done well; whereas true love is content 
to leave all to God.—{Bossuet). 


God Made Choice of Mary* 


CoNLETH KEARNS, O.P. 


IN SOME BREVIARIES, (e.g., the Dominican), there is a gth 
Responsory for the Feast of the Immaculate Conception which 
is a triumph of liturgical composition. By its: concise and exact 
wording, scriptural colouring and doctrinal depth, it can well 
serve—even for those who do not use the Breviary—as the basis 
for an enlightening meditation on this great mystery of our faith. 
sruns as follows: 

‘God made choice of Mary, and chose her out by contrast 
with the rest, and created her in the Holy Spirit. Therefore 

is there found in her nothing that is unclean. The Lord 
covered Mary with His own salvation, and with His own right 
hand He took her to Himself. Therefore is there found in her 
nothing that is unclean. Glory to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost. Therefore is there found in her nothing 
that is unclean.’ 

Elegit eam Deus: God made choice of Mary. 

God’s choice of Mary as the Mother of His Incarnate Son, 
and His predestination of her to the grace and glory befitting 
that vocation, were involved in the first of all His divine decrees 
concerning the creation of the world. The world was created for 
Christ the Redeemer, incarnate Son of God; ‘all things in heaven 
and on earth, visible and invisible . . . were created for Him.’ 
(@l. 1:16). But in the decree of the Incarnation of the Son of 
God was contained the decree of the divine maternity of His 
Mother, and of her sanctification for that office. It is for this 
reason that the Church applies to Mary the words of Scripture 
descriptive of divine Wisdom: ‘The Lord possessed me in the 


* This article is reprinted, in a revised form, from The Irish Rosary, December, 
1947. It is the wish of our Holy Father the Pope, that, in this centenary year 
of the proclamation of the Dogma of Our Lady’s Immaculate Conception, 
special efforts should be made ‘to explain this particular doctrine more fully, 
and in this way to increase the faith of the people, intensify their devotion 
to the Virgin Mother of God, and so induce them to follow with a ready will 
in the footsteps of our heavenly Mother.’ (Encyclical Letter, Fulgens Corona, 
English translation by Very Rev. J. Cartwell, C.T.S., London, pp. 11, 12). 

For the convenience of those who recite the Breviary, the liturgical texts 
_ are here quoted in Latin as well as in English. 
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beginning of his ways, before He made anything from the nif 
I was set up from eternity, and of old before the earth was made,’ 
(Prov. 8:22). This, then, is the meaning of elegit eam Deus; - 
God made choice of Mary, as Pius IX explains in the Bull 
Ineffabilis: ‘From the beginning and before all ages God, made 
choice of her and appointed her to her place, as the Mother of 
His Only-begotten Son, from whom He would be made flesh and 
would be born in the blessed fulness of time.’ (First Day Within 
the Octave, Lect. 3). 

Et praeelegit eam: He chose her out by contrast with the rest. 
This contrast of Mary with all the rest of Adam’s descendants 
is implied in the very meaning of the Latin word here chos 
by the Church. Prae-eligere (a word found only once in & 
ancient Latin. writers) means to choose by preference to others, 
which are left unchosen. And the preposition prae implies contrast 
not only of degree but of kind. It is again Pius IX who draws 
attention to these niceties of thought and expression: ‘God bestowed 
on her, in preference to all other creatures besides, so great a love 
that in her as in none else His will took full delight.’ This unique 
choosing out of Mary consists essentially in this: that, she, and 
(as far as we know from Revelation) she alone, of all Adam’s 
descendants who incurred the debt of original sin, was preserved 
immune from contracting that sin and from its moral consequences, 
Mary was a daughter of Adam. For Mary, therefore, as for 
every one of his purely human offspring, Adam lost the gifts of 
original justice and the supernatural life of grace. The nature 
she was due to inherit from him was a nature infected and stained 
by original sin, and wounded by its consequences. The uniqg? 
thing about Mary is that God, by a singular grace and privilege, 
preserved her immune from contracting this stain which belonged 
to her nature. He suspended in her case the application of this 
law of her human lineage. He exempted her from paying this 
debt which she was due to pay in the taking of human nature from 
her parents—this debt of actually incurring the guilt and stain of 
sin. In thus exempting Mary, God chose, her out from among the 
rest of Adam’s offsprings. By contrast with the rest of them, she 
was, ‘by a singular grace and privilege of Almighty God . 
preseryed immune from every stain of original sin.’ (Ineffabilis,| 
Lect. 6). Contrary to the implications of this law and this debt, : 
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thg human nature Mary received was not a human nature deprived 
of the gifts that went with original justice, not one deprived of 
supernatural life, but one created in grace, a grace which impeded 
the infection of original sin. 

Et creavit eam in Spiritu Sancto: and He created her in the 
Holy Ghost (Ecclus. 1:9). 

It is in this that Mary is unique amongst the children of Adam, 
that she was created in grace. All others who acquire grace, 
acquire it after they have come into existence. But she came into 
existence already im grace: ‘in primo instanti suae conceptionis 
fuisse . . . immunem: in the first instant of her conception she 
as immune.’ (Lect. vi). The moment she came into existence 

'a human person, the moment her soul was infused into her 
body in her mother’s womb, in that moment she was already 
free from original sin and in the state of grace. And this creation 
of Mary in the state of grace was the special work of the Holy 
Ghost. For to Him are attributed all those works of God which 
involve that outpouring of God’s goodness and tenderness which 
we call Grace. The Holy Ghost is ‘the Lord and Giver of life,’ 
especially of supernatural life. He is the Creator of the soul 
‘into the supernatural world of grace. He is the producer in it 
of the supernatural capacities and habits which make it able to 
live and move and grow in the world of God’s inner life. He it is 
who leads it from the world of darkness and (in God’s eyes as 
author of the supernatural order) non-entity, into Being in grace, 
hence the titles and the invocations addressed to the Holy Ghost 
in the liturgy. ‘Veni Creator Spiritus: ... Come, Creator Spirit, 
and fill with heavenly grace the souls Thou hast created.’ ‘Sine 
Aho Numine nihil est in homine, Nihil est innoxium: without 
Thy Godhead nothing is in man, nothing free from guilt.’ ‘Credo 
in Spiritum sanctum, Dominum et Vivificantem: I believe in the 
Holy Ghost, Lord and Giver of Life.’ In this sense, therefore, 
,Mary was ‘created in the Holy Ghost.’ In and from the first 
moment of her personal existence, she was His work. She was His 
masterpiece. Created in grace by Him. Preserved in grace by 
Him. Fostered, perfected, and consummated in grace by Him. 

Ideo nihil inquinatum in eam incurrit: therefore is there found 
in her nothing that is unclean. 

These words, again, are taken from the Old Testament’s 
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express in negative terms the result of her being created in grace 
and in the Holy Ghost. From Mary is excluded everything that 
is unclean. From her is excluded above all—and this is what we 
directly mean by ‘the immaculate conception’—every stain © 
connected with original sin, whether stain of guilt or stain of © 
liability to personal punishment, in the eyes of God. She was 
‘preserved immune from every stain of original sin.’ There is found 
in her nothing that is unclean; neither sin; nor anything that 
comes from sin; nor anything that inclines to sin. She was free 
from any such darkness or wavering of the understanding as could 
lead her aside from God; free from any such weakness of deform- 
ation of the will as could incline her to desert Him; free frog) 
any such revolt of her lower nature, sensual inclination to create 
things, or cowardice and irresolution in standing up for what was 
right, as form the unhappy inheritance from Adam’s sin which 
all the rest of his children have come into: ‘darkness of the under- 
standing, weakness of the will, and a strong inclination to evil.” 
Some effects, indeed, of original sin she did incur—not, however, 
in her case, as a punishment for sin, for from that she was immune. 
She had such defects of human nature consequent on original sin 
as are no bar to perfect sanctity, but rather—in the order of 
Redemption—means and occasions of greater holiness. She could 
suffer; and she did. She could die; and she did indeed pay this 
debt of nature. So, too, did her Son, that through His suffering 
and through His death He might redeem and sanctify mankind. 
And it was as His helper and our Co-Redeemer in this work that 
Mary suffered and that Mary died. 

As for actual sin, it was excluded from Mary as positive) 
and as completely as original sin and all that morally goes with 
it. There is a full and true sense in which it can be rightly said 
that Mary was impeccable. Morally speaking, she could not sin. 
God’s grace and God’s Providence so worked in Mary’s case 
that for her the question even of the slightest indeliberate venial 
sin could not morally arise. (1) The wounds of original sin not 
being found in her, she was free from even the tiniest indeliberate 
inclination towards the tiniest imperfection. (2) By a privilege of — 
God’s loving Providence towards her who was the fitting Mother | 
of His Son, she was continually surrounded by a special shield of 


description of divine Wisdom (Wis. 7-25). As applied to Mary t ey | 
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His grace, and continually guarded and guided along the road 
e had marked out for her, in such a way that nothing from 
without was allowed to come in contact with her which might by a 
hairsbreadth lead her to step aside or to falter in the way of her 
sanctification. ‘Deus omnipotens praecinxit me virtute, et posuit 
immaculatam viam meam: Almighty God girt me about with 
virtue, and set before me a path without stain.’ (V. in 1st. Noct.). 
(3) Above all, she was positively filled with grace. She had the 
fullness of sanctification, of the virtues, gifts, and privileges of 
the life of grace, in such a degree that every moment of her life 
carried her with the fullest fervour further on to the perfection 
of the love of God. She was confirmed in grace, and it was morally 
ig mmpossible that she could do anything in its regard but grow in 
~ it continually. 
Dedit Mariae Dominus protectionem salutis suae: the Lord 
covered Mary with His own salvation. 1 
This phrase and the following one are taken from Ps. 17:36. 
In Our Lady’s case they are applied with great insight and feeling 
to the wonderful manner in which Redemption came to her. 
For Mary, too, had to be redeemed. Christ, alone of all men, 
did not need redemption. He was the Redeemer. Even His 
Mother had to be redeemed by Him. For the nature she received 
was a fallen human nature; a nature which by its descent from 
fallen Adam, was due to come into existence estranged from God. 
Only the redemptive work of the Son of God could counteract that 
estrangement. And in His Mother’s case He counteracted it not 
after it had taken effect, but before it came into existence. By 
Redemption the rest of men are freed from sin after it has been 
~@ incurred; Mary was kept free from it without ever having incurred 
it. ‘Their Redemption is liberative; hers was preservative. The 
Lord covered her with His own salvation or redemptive work, 
so that she was shielded from sin and its moral consequences, and 
filled with the fulness of grace which Redemption brings. She 
was thus, as the Popes say, ‘redeemed in a sublimer way.’ ‘Adjuvit 
eam deus mane diluculo: God’s help stood by her at the very 
dawning of the light.’ (Ant. 2nd. Noct.). In Mary, and in her 
alone, we see the fulness of what Redemption means. ‘Adimplevit 


1 In Hebrew the expression ‘the protection of his salvation’ is equivalent to 
‘His saving protection, and this meaning is included in the Latin version 
used in the liturgy. 
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in me misericordiam suam: in me He showed His mercy to the full.’g) 
(Resp. 2). 

Et dextera sua suscepit eam: and with His own right hand He took 
her to Himself. This continuation of the Psalm verse touches 
explicitly at last on the positive glories of Mary’s Immaculate 
Conception. Freedom from sin and ail that it implies in the 
moral order was but the negative aspect of Mary’s redemption. 
But the setting free from sin necessarily implies the pouring in 
of divine grace. Sin cannot be banished, sin cannot be antecedently 
ruled out in fallen human nature, except by the infusion of 
sanctifying grace. If Mary was to come into existence free from 
the stain of sin, she had to come into existence 7n the state of grace. 
And that is what is expressed when it is said that God took her @ 
to Himself with His own right hand. The right hand is the hand of 
favour and of fellowship and of friendship. And when God 
stretches His right hand out to a soul and touches that soul with 
it, it means that by grace He raises that soul up to favour and to 
fellowship and to friendship with Himself. That soul is raised 
up to share on the supernatural level in the intimate life of God. 
And in Mary’s case it brought the fulness of Grace. She shared in 
God’s divine nature through grace in higher measure, more fully, 
more intimately, than any other pure creature ever did or could. 
Every saint, indeed, comes to be ‘full’ of grace in a relative sense; 
relatively to the part God calls on him to play in the supernatural 
order and in the Mystical Body of His Son. But Mary’s part was 
and is the highest there possibly can be. To be the Mother— 
the Mother in every sense—of God Incarnate; to be co-redeemer 
with Him in the work of salvation; to be mediatrix, to every 
redeemed soul, of all the graces of redemption; no pure creature ©) 
could possibly be called to a higher or more noble or more super- 
natural vocation than this. And so to Mary, in God’s providence, 
must be given graces such as no other pure creature ever has 
received, 

‘Wherefore He enriched her, so wonderfully far and away 
beyond all the angelic spirits and all the saints, with the plenitude of 
every celestial favour drawn from the treasury of the Divinity, that 
she, entirely free as she always was from every stain of sin, and all 
beautiful and perfect, presented so full a measure of innocence and 
sanctity, that a greater than it, under God, can in no way be 
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®conceived; and that no one except God can ever in thought 
comprehend it.’ (Inexab., 1st Day of Octave, Lect. 3). 

In a word, Mary had in the highest, holiest, and most heroic 
degree, every virtue, grace, gift and privilege that God could 
give to a creature fitting her for her part of Mother of the Divine 
Redeemer. As to her actual grace (the grace by which the creature 
shares in the operations of God), she shared in God’s acts and the 
working out of God’s providence for redeemed mankind, more 
fully and more intimately than any other. She was never insensitive 
to grace or to the inspirations of the Holy Spirit. She never 
neglected it; never resisted it; responded to it always, immediately, 

_. with fullest fervour, and unfaltering perseverance. Her every 
B deliberate act was free from the slightest shadow of defect, and 
was an act of the love of God, most perfect, most fervent, and 
most meritorious. With His own right hand, God took her to Himself. 

Therefore (once more the Response repeats it, now that we 
have meditated on what it means)—therefore is there found in 
her nothing that is unclean. 

Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. 
Such indeed Mary is, in the light of all that has been said. A glory 
to the Father who chose her out from among the rest. A glory 
to the Son, who covered her with His own salvation. A glory 
to the Holy Ghost, in Whom she was created as none other ever 
was. ‘Fons itaque signatus sigillo totius Trinitatis : therefore a fountain 
sealed, with the seal of whole Trinity.’ (S. Jerome, Lect v.). : 

Therefore (yet again let us repeat it with the Church) therefore 
is there found in her nothing that is unclean:—but rather everything 
that is pure, noble, and sanctifying. ‘Hail Mary, full of grace, 
holier than the Holy Ones, more exalted than the heavens, more 
glorious than the Cherubim, more honourable than the Seraphim, 
more worthy of veneration than. the whole creation.’ (Saint 
Germanus, Lect. 7). 


Sanctify Your Marriage 
ST, FRANCIS DE SALES 
Translated by VINCENT Kerns, M.S.F.S. 


MATRIMONY is a great sacrament.t Marriage must be held in 
honour? in every way—in other words from whatever point of view 
you consider it—and by everyone and in every case, 

By everyone, because even virgins must be humble enough to 
hold it in honour. In every case, because its sanctity has equal 
place in the lives of both rich and poor. In every way, because @ 
everything about it is holy—its origin, its end, its use, its form 
and its matter. 

It is the nursery of Christianity, providing this world with 
faithful souls who will complete the ranks of the elect in heaven. 
Nothing is so important to the State as the safeguarding of the 
sanctity of marriage, for it is the origin and source of all its citizens. 

Would to God that His beloved Son were invited to every 
wedding as He was to the one at Cana! Then the wine of His 
consolation and blessing would never be wanting. The main reason 
for there being so little of this wine in the beginning as a general 
rule lies in the fact that Adonis? is invited instead of Our Lord 
and Venus‘ instead of Our Lady. 

The man who would like his lambs to be fair and speckled, 
as Jacob’s were, must follow his example and set fine branches of 
varied colours in front of the sheep when they gather at mating 
time.® Similarly the man who wants to make a success of marriage @ 
ought to keep the sanctity and digiity of this sacrament well before 
his mind on his wedding day. Instead of this a thousand unseemly 
things occur in entertainment, feasting and speech. No wonder, 
surely, if the results, too, are unseemly. 

I do especially urge married people to love each other in the — 
way greatly recommended by the Holy Spirit in Sacred Scripture. — 
To ask those who are married to love each other with a romantic 
love means nothing, for even pairs of turtle doves are excellent at 
this. Nor does it mean anything to tell them to love one another 
with a companionable love, since the pagans do this quite well. 
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®gather, my appeal—like the great Apostle’s*—is: ‘You who are 

husbands must show love to your wives, as Christ shows love to 
the Church; and you who are wives must show love to your 
husbands, as the Church shows love to Christ.’ 

God gave Eve to our first father, Adam, as his wife. God 
it is, my friends, who gave you to one another and with His 
invisible hand tied the knot of your holy marriage bond. Love one 
another, then, with a love which is altogether holy, sacred and 
divine. 

The first result of this love is the indissoluble union of your 
hearts. Provided that fine glue is used in sticking two pieces of 
wood together, the joint will be so strong that it would be much 
easier to break the pieces in other places than at that point. 
God joins a man to his wife by the sealing grace of a sacrament.’ 
So strong is this union, therefore, that it would be easier to 
separate their souls from their bodies than separate a man from 
his wife. It is not so much a bodily union, as a union of hearts, 
affections and love. i 

The second result of this love should be your unshakeable 
faithfulness to each other. In olden days, as the Scriptures show, ® 
seals were engraved on rings worn on the fingers. This is the 
reason for the ceremony which takes place at weddings when the 
priest blesses a ring in the Church’s name. It is given first of 
all to the man to show that his heart is sealed and signed by this 
sacrament so that neither the name nor the love of any other 
woman should ever be able to enter it as long as she who has been 
given to him is still alive. Then the bridegroom fixes the ring on 

@ the bride’s hand so that she in turn may realise that her heart must 
never entertain affection for any other man during the lifetime of 
the one Our Lord has just given her. 

The third fruit of marriage is the procreation and proper 
education of children. It is a great privilege for you to be allowed 
by God to share with Him in your marriage the noble work of 
multiplying souls capable of blessing and praising Him for all 
eternity by forming the bodies into which, like heavenly drops, He 
infuses immortal souls as He creates them. 

Husbands, keep up a tender, constant and affectionate love. 

for your wives. Woman was produced from the side of the first man 
nearest to his heart so that she would be loved by him affectionately 
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and tenderly. The weaknesses and infirmities of your wives, in 
body or mind, ought not to provoke in you any feelings of disdain, 
but rather a gentle and loving compassion. You see, God has 
created them in that way so that you would receive more honour 
and respect through their dependence on you and also, while 
having them for companions, you would still be in authority over 
them. 

And you, wives, love the husbands God has given you tenderly 
and affectionately, but let this love be respectful and full of 
reverence, That is why God created men of a stronger and more 
predominant sex and wanted the woman to be dependent on the 
man, bone from his bone, flesh from his flesh. She was produced 
from his side, taken from a rib beneath his arm,® as an indication 
that she ought to be under her husband’s hand and guidance. 

All through the Scriptures this subjection is _ clearly 
recommended, But Holy Scripture makes it easy for you. Not only 
are you asked to submit yourselves to it lovingly, but your 
husbands are commanded to make use of it with much love, tender- 
ness and gentleness. ‘You,’ says St. Peter!°, ‘who are husbands, 
must use marriage considerately, paying homage to woman’s 
sex as weaker than your own.’ 

While I urge you to go on increasing the mutual love you owe 
each other, take care that it does not degenerate into jealousy of 
any sort. It often happens that married people’s most ardent 
and affectionate love contains the germ of jealousy, just as maggots 
breed in the ripest and most exquisite apple. This spoils and 
corrupts the very core of that love, however, for little by little 
it breeds quarrels, discord and divorce. 

Actually there is no place for jealousy where friendship is 
grounded on solid virtue in both persons. Jealousy is an un- 
mistakable sign of a somewhat coarse and sensual love faced with 
a state of virtue which is defective, fickle and prone to suspicion. 
It is a foolish boast of friendship to strive to magnify it by jealousy. 
Jealousy is clearly a sign of friendship’s extent and depth, but 
not of its goodness, purity and perfection. The perfection of 
friendship presupposes an assurance of the virtue of those we love, 
and jealousy presupposes a doubt of it. 

Husbands, if you want your wives to be faithful, give them 
the object lesson of your own good example. ‘How can you have 
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pthe impudence,’ says. St. Gregory Nazianzen,1! ‘to demand 


modesty in your wives, if you yourselves live immodest lives? 
How can you require from them something you do not give them?’ 
If you want them to be chaste, behave chastely towards them. 
As St. Paul says??: ‘Each of you must learn to control his own 
body, as something holy and held in honour.’ If, on the contrary, 
you yourselves teach them evil ways, it is not surprising that you 
are disgraced by their fall. 

Wives, your honour is inseparably linked with modesty and 
purity. Guard your glory jealously, then, and never allow any 
kind of loose behaviour to tarnish the spotlessness of your 
reputation. Dread every kind of improper approach; never allow 
anyone to flirt with you. 

Be suspicious of anyone who chances to praise your beauty or 
charm. The man who praises goods he cannot buy is usually 
strongly tempted to steal them. If in addition to praising you 
he goes on to slight your husband, he is extremely insulting. It 
is evident that he not only wants to ruin you, but already considers 
you half lost. The bargain is half made with the second dealer 
when one is dissatisfied with the first. 

Like modern women, ladies in olden days used to wear a number 
of pearls on their ears, because they enjoyed—so Pliny! says—the 
tinkling sounds these made as they touched each other. As for 
me—remembering that God’s great friend, Isaac, sent ear-rings 
to the chaste Rebecca as the first pledge of his love!+—lI believe 
that this mystical ornament signifies that the first right of a husband 
in regard to his wife, which she should faithfully keep for him, 
is her sense of hearing. The idea being that no other speech or 
sounds except the gentle and lovable melodies of chaste and 


‘modest words (the oriental pearls of the Gospel) should find their 


way into her ears. Always remember that poison reaches the soul 
through the ears, just as it reaches the body through the mouth. 
_Love and faithfulness together always breed intimacy and 
trust. The saints, for this reason, let mutual caresses play a 
great part in their married lives. Really loving caresses they 
were, though chaste; tender, yet sincere. So it was that Abimelech 
looked out of a window and saw Izaac and Rebecca, that most 
chaste married couple of old, caressing one another in such a 
way that, though there was nothing immodest about it, he could see 
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plainly that they must be man and wife.15 © 


The great St. Louis, who was equally as hard towards himsel 
as he was tender in loving his wife, was almost blamed for being 
lavish with such caresses. Actually he rather deserved praise 
for knowing how to bring his brave and soldierly spirit to stoop 
to these little duties so necessary for the preservation of conjugal 
love. 

Although these little demonstrations of pure and sincere 
affection do not bind hearts to each other, still they do draw 
them close and serve as a welcome aid to the even tenor of their 
life together. 

When St. Monica was pregnant with the great St. Augustine, 
she dedicated him many times to the Christian religion and the 
service of God’s glory. He gives us proof of this himself when 
he says that he was seasoned with God’s salt as he came new from 
his mother’s womb.1* This gives Christian women a great lesson in 
offering the fruit of their wombs to God, even before it comes into 
the world. God, you know, who accepts the offering of a humble 
and willing heart, usually blesses a mother’s good desires at that 
time. In proof of this there is Samuel, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Andrew of Fiesole and many others. 17 

St. Bernard’s mother, a worthy mother of such a son, used to 
take her children in her arms the moment they were born and offer 
them to Jesus Christ. Her love for them afterwards was marked 
with reverence, as for holy things entrusted to her care by God. 
This act had such happy results that in the end all seven became 
saints. 

After their children are born and begin to understand, fathers 
and mothers ought to take great care to instil the fear of God 
into their hearts. This was the earnest aim of good Queen Blanche 
in the case of her son, St. Louis, the king. She often said to him: 
‘My dear child, I would much rather see you die before my eyes 
than see you commit a single mortal sin.’ These words made 
such a deep impression on him that there was never a day in his 
life, so he tells us,18 on which he did not remember them and 
do his best to carry out this good advice. - 

In our language families and generations are called houses, 
Even the Hebrews called the procreation of children the building-up 
of a house. This is the meaning when we are told that God ‘built 
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@houses’ for the midwives of Egypt.1® The idea is to show that it is 
not by storing up a great quantity of worldly possessions that we 
raise a good house, or family, but in the correct upbringing of 
children in virtue and in the fear of God. No trouble or effort 
should be spared in this task, for children are their father’s and 
mother’s crown. ?° 

So it was that St. Monica fought so earnestly and constantly 
against St. Augustine’s evil tendencies. Following him over land 
and sea, she made him more successfully the child of her tears by 
converting his soul than the child of her blood in giving birth to 
his body. 

St. Paul assigns to wives the care of the house.*1 Many people, 
§ therefore, think quite rightly that sanctity in the wife is of more 
value to the family than sanctity in the husband. He does not 
usually spend as much time in the family circle, and, therefore, 
cannot so easily form it in virtue, In view of this Solomon in 
his Proverbs?* makes the happiness of the whole family depend 
on the care and industry of the vigorous wife he describes. 

We are told in the book of Genesis?* that when Isaac noticed 
that his wife Rebecca was barren, he prayed to the Lord for her. 
In the Hebrew it reads: ‘he prayed opposite to her.’ In other 
words, one prayed on one side of the oratory and the other prayed 
on the opposite side. The husband’s’ prayer offered in this way 
was answered. The union of husband and wife in sanctity is the 
greatest and most fruitful union of all. ‘They ought to vie with 
one another in attaining it. . 

Some fruits—like quince, for example—owing to the tartness 
of their juice are only palatable in preserve. Others—like cherries 
and apricots—are so tender and delicate that they will not keep 
unless they, too, are preserved. Wives, then, ought to long for 
the preservative effect of the sweetness of sanctity in their husbands; 
for a man who is not holy is a stern creature, harsh and rough, 
Husbands ought to want their wives to be holy, because a woman 
who is not holy is very frail and inclined to weaken or lose her virtue. 

‘The unbelieving husband,’ said St. Paul,?4 ‘has shared in his 
wife’s consecration, and the unbelieving wife has shared in the 
consecration of one who is a brother.’ This is because in the 
close union of matrimony one of them may easily draw the other on 
to virtue. But what a blessing it is when man and wife, both of 
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them believers, sanctify each other in the true fear of the Lord! 

As to rest, their mutual forbearance with each other must 
be so great they should never both be angry suddenly and at the _ 
same time. Then there will never be any discord or angry 
quarrelling between them. Honey-bees cannot stay in a place where 
there are echoes, reverberations and resounding voices. Neither 
can the Holy Spirit remain in a house where there are disputes, __ 
recriminations and the re-echoings of scolding and strife.?5 | 

St. Gregory Nazianzen tells us?* that in his day married people : 
made a feast of their wedding anniversary. The revival of this 
custom would certainly win my approval as long as it did not 
involve preparations for worldly and sensual amusements. 

Husbands and wives should go to confession and receive Holy @) 
Communion on that day and commend their married life to 
God with greater fervour than usual. They should renew their 
good intention of sanctifying it still more and more by mutual 
love and faithfulness and draw new strength from Our Lord 
to go on bearing the burdens of their calling. 


1Cf. Ephesians v, 32. * Cf. Hebrews xiii, 4. 

? A youth beloved by Venus. After he had received a mortal wound from the 
tusk of a wild boar while hunting, she is said to have changed him into the 
flower that bears his name, Adonis autumnalis, the pheasant’s eye, or bird’s eye. 
The goddess of love and beauty who is fabled to have first emerged into being 
out of the foam of the sea. 

5 Genesis xxx, 38, 39. ® Cf. Ephesians v, 25. 

Mais Dieu conjoint le'mari a la femme en son propre sang. This comparison 
with the ‘fine glue’ of the preceding sentence, while it sounds well in French, 
is distasteful to English ears. 

§ Esther viii, 8. Daniel vi, 17; xiv, 10. .* Genesis u, 23. 2° I Peter ii, 7. 
11 St. Gregory Nazianzen, Oration, XXXVII, 7. 12] Thessalonians iv, 4. 
Pliny, Historia Naturalis, 1X, xxxv (al. lvi). 14 Genesis xxiv, 22. 

15 Genesis xxvi, 8, 9. 16 St. Augustine, Confessions I, xi. 

17 Some Mss. also include the name of St. Bernard. 

18 Joinville, Histoire de Saint Louis, 11, 16. 

Exodus i, 21: ‘For this, God rewarded the midwives; while his people grew 
and attained great strength, he gave the midwives, too, families of their own, 
as women who feared God.’. God rewarded the midwives for keeping the 
Hebrew boys alive against the command of the king of Egypt and according 
to the law of God. 
20 Proverbs xvii, 6. 
Situs ai,15 

22 Proverbs xxxi, 10-31. 
23 Genesis xxv, 21. 

24 1 Corinthians vii, 14. 
25 ‘Plutarch says that the relationship between husband and wife should be 
’ similar to that of a mirror and the person looking at himself in it.’ (Ms.). 
8 St. Gregory Nazianzen, Oration, XL, 1. 
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AT HOME WITH GOD... . 
* ~~ Knowing The Unknown God 


GeorGE Byrne, S.J. 


AN INTERESTING DOCUMENT has come down to us from the second 
century, St. Justin the Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho. He felt 
the craving of his soul for truth could be satisfied only when the 
Source of truth was reached. But who could guide him? The 
philosophers? One by one he tried them, but fruitlessly. Then, 
on one of his solitary walks near the sea, he met an old man, 
_ a Jew, who turned his mind to the prophets, and they, in spite 
BDof the Jew, led him to Christ: 


‘Straightway a flame was kindled in my soul and a love of the 
prophets, and of those men who were friends of Christ, possessed 
me... tf then, .. you are eagerly looking for salvation . 
become acquainted with the Christ of God, and, after being 
initiated, live a happy lfe.’+ 


Such was the teaching of our Lord: ‘No man cometh to the 
Father, but by Me.’ ; 

The Athenians prided themselves on their wit, as they gathered 
at the Areopagus in search of anything new. God? Possibly there 
was a God, but they had not found him, so they erected an altar: 
To The Unknown God! St. Paul stood in their midst to assure 
them of his mission to preach to them ‘what they worshipped 
without knowing it... Unknown? Why, He is not far from every 

Done of us: ‘For in Him we live, and move, and are.’ A direct 
word from Jesus Christ had disclosed to him ‘the dispensation of 
the mystery which had been hidden from all eternity in God,’ 
but God Himself was not a hidden God ‘for the invisible things 

' of Him are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 

made.’ (Rom. 1.20). Nowhere will God, who loves souls, manifest 

Himself more intimately than in the soul, After his many 

wanderings, St. Augustine realized the truth ‘I entered into my 
inmost soul under Thy guidance—Thy help enabled me to do so, 
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I entered, and with the eye of my soul (dim though it was) () 
saw above that eye of my soul, above my mind, the Light un- 
changeable. Not this common light which we all gaze upon, nor 
yet a greater light of the same kind . . . not like this was that 
Light, but different, yea, greatly different, from these... . He 
who knows the Truth knows that Light; and he that knows It 
knows eternity.’ (Conf. vii. 10). 

The promise of God’s intimacy ‘to sup with us’ points to a 
communication of His presence in a way open to observation: ‘I 
will hear what the Lord God will speak within me.’ (Ps. 84. 9). 
His ordinary way of speaking is through consolation, as defined in 
the last article. Internal locutions, visions, revelations mentioned 
in the lives of the Saints are extraordinary phenomena, in no @ 
sense to be expected or desired; spiritual consolation on the — 
contrary, is God’s way of ‘making our heart burn within us,’ 
as the disciples felt on the road to Emmaus, with possibly the 
blessing added for ‘those who have not seen, yet have believed.’ 
In his letters St. Ignatius says that we cannot even conceive what 
God wants to do for the humble and obedient soul: it will draw on 
itself peace and sweetness: ‘The unction of the Holy Spirit will 
infallibly make itself felt,’ and ‘it will daily become more fit 
to receive richer graces and spiritual gifts.” God, then, in no 
sense can be called an‘Unknown God’ through lack of manifestation: 
He does stand at the door ‘of the heart and knock’ ready ‘to come 
in and take up His abode, and sup, and manifest Himself.’ The 
Psalms are full of this assurance. One might profitably read the 
twenty-second psalm together with our Lord’s discourse in St. 
John, at the last supper. Though the devil may try to disguise 
himself as an angel of light, his ‘serpent’s tail’ may be easily 
recognized. The expression is of St. Ignatius, whose Rules for 
the Discernment of Spirits are amongst the most helpful. Fr. 
Tanquerey, in his excellént treatise on Ascetical and Mystical 
Theology, reproduces them, as offering in short compass a clear 
line of demarcation between inspiration from above and temptation 
from below. For it is true of every soul, as it was of Peter, that the 
devil tries to sift it; in Peter’s own strong expression: ‘as a Toaring 
lion, goeth about, seeking whom he may devour.’ (I Pet. 5.8). 

A fellow man can act on me only through the external senses 
—touch, vision, hearing, taste, smell—but an angel, good or bad, 
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gan act also on my internal senses—mainly on the memory and the 
‘Imagination. Among the senses, these two have the strongest 
effect on my intellect and will: we cannot stress too much the 
danger of the imagination: ‘for the imagination and thought of 
man’s heart are prone to evil from his youth.’ (Gen. 8.21). Two 
rules are given by St. Ignatius to show the action of the good 
and bad spirit. We quote them in full: 


a. ‘It belongs to the bad angel, transfiguring himself into an 
angel of light, to enter with the devout soul, and to come out 
his own way; that is to say, to begin by inspiring good and 
holy thoughts in conformity with the dispositions of the just 
soul, and afterwards gradually to endeavour to gain his end, 
by drawing the soul into his secret snares and perverse 
intentions. 


b. ‘We ought to be very careful to watch the course of such 
thoughts; if the beginning, middle, and end are all good, this 
is a mark of the good angel; but if the. thoughts suggested 
end in something bad or distracting, or less good than that 
which the soul had determined to follow, or if they weaken, 
disturb, or disquiet the soul, taking away the peace, the 
tranquillity, and the quiet she enjoyed before, it is a clear sign 
that they proceed from the bad spirit, the enemy of our 
advancement and of our eternal salvation.’? 


To take a concrete example: A, definitely vain-glorious, and ready 
to make a sacrifice which will enhance his reputation, hears a 
sermon on a club to be started in the parish for working boys. At 
the moment the project leaves him indifferent. However, a day or 
two later, as he recites the Our Father, at the words ‘Thy kingdom 
come,’ the thought flashes across his mind that the kingdom would 
be helped by the proposal. If he made a generous contribution, he 
might be named the first honorary President, and thus keep out of 
the limelight, B, whom he cordially dislikes, and who otherwise 
might get the honour. He decides at once, satisfying himself 
that he will have done a good bit of work for God, when the real 
motive is self-laudation, accentuated’ by spite. The Pharisee, 
‘giving tithes of all he possessed’ is still with us. St. James’s 
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pertinent chapter of the superficial glance at the mirror of self- i 
knowledge is not over-popular reading. oO” : 

The beginning of A’s thought was good. Remark, however, that _ 
though it seemed a sudden flash through the mind, a natural cause 
had preceded, the sermon appeal. A memory trace was left, on 
which an angel, good or bad, could work. With A the devil, ‘as 
angel of light’ begins his work, but shows his hand in the middle 
and end: vanity and spite gratified. Self-love is ingenious at finding 
reasons to justify itself. Psychologists call the process ‘ration- 
alization. The help of a good director is often required, but 
there are some easily detected indications, as in the following 
scheme of Scaramelli’s: (Discernimento degh spiritz): 


GOOD SPIRIT (acting through imagination, EVIL SPIRIT 


memory) : 
on INTELLECT INTELLECT : 
ideas: true, false: futilities; 
not trivial, useless. c.f. Spiritist Seances. 
clearness of thought. Darkness, uncertainty. 
. Open to advice, docile. . Obstinate, closed. 
Discretion, prudence. Excess, rash. 
Humble thoughts. Pride, vanity. 
on WILL WILL 
Interior peace, calm. Anxiety, restlessness. 
True humility. False: ‘with a hook.’ 
Confidence in God, hope. Diffidence. 
Healthy distrust of self. Presumption, despair. 
Right intention. Rationalization. 
Patience, constancy. Impatience, fickle. 
Self-denial, Simplicity, Pleasure-quest. 
Charity, kindliness, Prayerful. Duplicity, criticism, 


harshness, neglect. 


God speaks, but it is possible to pay no heed, as the Psalmist — 
warns us: ‘today, if you shall hear His voice, harden not your 
hearts.’ (Ps. 94:8). In His parable of the householder and the 
vineyard, our Lord foretold the Jews what actually took place, 
that, when The Father sent His Son to speak to them, they would | 
cast Him out and kill Him. The supreme obstacle to hearing | 
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WGod is pride; both St. James and St. Peter recall the words of 
Proverbs: ‘God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the humble.’ 
(Prov. 3.34). But there are many other things which though they 
do not set a man in opposition to God, yet prevent him from 
hearing the knock at the door of the heart, and getting to know 
God in the way in which he could know Him, if only he would 
open the door and invite the Divine Guest to sup with him: ‘Stay 
with us, because it is towards evening . . . and He went in with 
them ... and their eyes were opened, and they knew Him.’ 
(Lk. 24. 29, &c.). 

Christ has told us clearly, in the Beatitudes, the condition of 
.this knowledge of God: cleanness of heart. When a king had to 
be chosen for Israel, Isai looked to the external qualities, the gifts 

which appear and mark one man superior to his fellow-man. The 
prophet Samuel rejected this standard; for God the test was the 
heart: ‘where your treasure is, there’ will your heart be also.’ The 
heart is clean if it be free from sin; and the immediate arbiter 
is conscience. We say of a child that he has come to the use of 
reason, when the voice of conscience begins to make itself heard. 
‘Ought’ and ‘must’ may be unpleasant; there is no arguing with 
them. A new idea has been grasped, the notion of sin: it is not a 
question of social convention, of etiquette, even of displeasing 
parents. No! ‘Against Thee only have I sinned, and done evil in 
Thy sight.’ (Ps. 50, 6). Sin is opposed to something in the nature 
of God: ‘His countenance hath beheld righteousness.’ (Ps. 10, 8). 
This righteousness, or justice, is the gift to human nature of 
Christ, Who alone could of Himself claim sinlessness, being ‘one 
p with the Father.’ The very essence of sin is opposition to God, 
a turning away of the creature from the Creator, a refusal to accept 
its natural dependence on God, a refusal to comply with His will, 
manifested in the first instance by the voice of conscience, the 
_ expression of the moral law arising from the very nature of man, 
as God has made him, and precisely because God has made him 
so. In the second instance there are certain directives, the 
commandments, given by God to secure. for man the ideal relation- 
ship with God, with his neighbour, and with himself. 
__. Family life may serve as an illustration. The child is dependent 
on his parents from the fact of birth. His debt to them is consider- 
_ able: bodily existence, all the care devoted to his growth in life, 
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to his education, the many attentions of parental love to bring) 
sunshine into his life; the big joys and the little joys, which 
brighten his days, are their creation. Naturally, with the sense of 
dependence, grows a sense of gratitude which expands into love. 
He sees that what father and mother settle for him is best. Carrying 
out their instructions, orders, commands—call them what you 
will—is to his own advantage. Gradually a nobler. motive enters 
in: they are so good; they are lovable; he returns love for love; 
he does what they want to please them. A child who fails in 
this is put down as wilful, obstinate, ungrateful, churlish: no one 
likes such a child. The kinder the parents, the greater the count 
against the child. The application is obvious. ‘One only is good; 
God;’ ‘Every best gift, and every perfect gift, is from above, coming © 
down from the Father of lights.’ (Jas. 1.17). 

By sin the soul turns away from the ‘Father of lights’: it refuses 


to accept ‘the good .. . and perfect will of God.’ (Rom. 12. 2). 
It chooses ignorance rather than knowledge, darkness rather 
than light: 


“They liked not to have God in their knowledge, God delivered 

them up to a reprobate sense.’ (Rom. 1. 28). 

‘The light shineth in darkness, and the darkness did not 

comprehend it.’ (Jo. 1. 5). 

“The fool hath said in his heart: there is no God.’ (Ps. 13. 1). 

Unbelief is due to the rationalization of unlawful desires. If 
there be no law giver there is no law to offend against. When, 
therefore, the ‘bewitching of trifles’ captures the heart, the mind 
seeks for a justification, and the most comprehensive one is to 
deny the existence of God, or at least the possibility of any 
knowledge of Him. The evil spirit, acting on the imagination, 
causes darkness, uncertainty for the intellect, a closed mind may 
follow, with obstinate pride, turning the will away from prayer, 
in the first instance, and finally from God Himself. On the other 
hand, the good spirit,—(as outlined in Scaramelli’s scheme)— 
illumines the imagination, leading to clear thought, when the 
soul, calm and peaceful, becomes full of confidence in God, and 
recognizes Him as its ‘Lord and all.’ 

From what has been said we gather that God makes Himself 
known to the soul in two ways, either acting directly on the 
intellect and will Himself, making it see clearly the truth, and | 
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giving a new strength to embrace it; or, He often acts on the soul 
through means of an angel. In this latter case the ordinary course 
of mental activity is followed: the internal senses of memory and 
imagination are stimulated, and through them the message reaches 
the intellect. In these circumstances a closer examination is 
required to distinguish the action of the good angel from that of the 
devil. St. Ignatius’ two rules are very helpful, but as self-love 
is blind, advice must often be sought. 

The more advanced the soul is in the love of God the more 
frequent will be God’s direct action. The less perfect soul is not 
prepared for it; action through a creature is more in harmony 
with its condition. 


—————————————— 


SELF-CONSCIOUS DEVOTION 


One of the great faults of devotion in the present day 1s, 
that it is too self-conscious, and talks about itself too much. 
It is different, perhaps, for those whom God puts under a 
director, and who want to be sure of their path; but even 
then I am very much disposed to leave a great deal to God, 
and not be so much afraid of illusions, It is best to open 
one’s heart honestly, and then to be at rest. Above all, do 
not imitate those persons who are for ever wanting to test 
and gauge their prayer. I do not like that way of marking 
everything. out by rule and line, or of laying down the 
law to God, dictating what He has to do at each step, 
and deciding that this belongs to one ‘state’, and that to 
another. For my part, I believe that God knows how to 
put very perfect souls to the mere A, B, C, of devotion 
without throwing them back; and that He leads others 
on to perfection without ever seeming to bring them beyond 
the thraldom of a first beginning. ‘He has done all 
things well.’—(Bossuet). pete 
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* From a doctrinal work by John Philp, London, published in 1869 under the | 
title Simple Explanations concerning the co-operation of the Most Holy Virgin in i 
the Work of Redemption and concerning her quality of Mother of Christians. 
The extract here given forms a devotional conclusion of the book and is meant © 
to be asumming up of its teaching. The work would be well worth re-publishing _ 
under a less forbidding title. 
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The Heart of Mary“ o 


PIERRE JEANJACQUOT, S.J. 


The Heart of Mary is the most excellent and perfect of all 
things in the order of mere creatures. 

The Heart of Mary, in the order of mere creatures, is what God 
had principally in view, and the — for which He made all 
the rest. 

The Heart of Mary was always stainless and holy, from the 
first moment of her conception. 

The Heart of Mary is the Temple which God built onde) 
dedicated to His own glory. 


: 
The Heart of Mary is the mirror of the Divine perfections. — 


The Heart of Mary is the Garden of Delights of the Blessed _ 


Trinity. 
The Heart of Mary has always been a perfectly docile instru- 
ment in the hands of God for the aeras ae of all His — 
designs. 

The Heart of Mary is the source whence came forth the 
salvation of mankind. 

The Heart of Mary received and bore the Divine Word. 
The Heart of Mary gave the Incarnate Word to the world. 
The Heart of Mary had its part in all which made up the life 
of the Incarnate Word. 

The Heart of Mary is the Treasure-house of the words of 
Jesus. 

The Heart of Mary shares with the Heart of Jesus the 
Sacrifice of our Redemption. 

The Heart of Mary is the perfect image of the tere of Jesus. 
It is one with the Heart of Jesus. 

The Heart of Mary is at once the centre of the Heart of 
Jesus and the way to reach it. 
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The Heart of Mary obtained for us the Divine Eucharist. 
The Heart of Mary is the Book wherein we read the perfect 
practice of all sanctity. 

The Heart of Mary is the Ship in which we safely cross the 
sea of this world. 

The Heart of Mary is the true and perfect Dwelling-place of 
souls, a Dwelling both sanctified and sanctifying. 

The Heart of Mary is the Dwelling-place of souls where they 
learn to tend to perfection and to practise it. 

The Heart of Mary is the Dwelling-place of souls, most 
especially of those who practise the evangelical counsels and 
follow the religious life. 

The Heart of Mary is a Dwelling-place, where we may find 
the treasure of the religious life by possessing it under the eye 
of God alone. 

The Heart of Mary is a holy Desert, where we may live in 
perfect solitude even amid the greatest distractions of the 
world. 

The Heart of Mary is an impregnable Fortress, where we are 
secured against all the attacks of the enemy. 

The Heart of Mary is a heavenly Prison-house, where we find 
the truest and most perfect liberty the more strongly we 
are fettered. 

The Heart of Mary is the interior Sanctuary in which our 
Divine Saviour honours us with His most familiar conversation 
and most intimate communications. 

The Heart of Mary is a Tomb, in which those who bury 
themselves die perfectly to the world to live the life of God. 
The Heart of Mary is an Abyss, in which we have to plunge 
deeper and deeper. 

The Heart of Mary is the chaste Trysting-place of souls 
united by charity. 

The Heart of Mary is a School of good counsel. 

The Heart of Mary is the Book of Life, and all those whose 
names are written there shall have life eternal. 

The Heart of Mary is the Paradise on earth, while we are. 
waiting for the Paradise of Heaven. 


The Irish Way* 


ACCORDING TO 'THOMIST PRINCIPLES OF SPIRITUALITY 
AMBROSE CrortTs, O.P, 


As SUGGESTED by the title, the aim of this paper is to provide 
for our Conference a study of a particular type of spirituality 
in vivo—to propose for discussion an example of actual Christian 
living which, I dare to say, is unique in the world of our time. 
Such a study is of great importance to the Dominican apostolate 
in Ireland, which must sow the seed of the Gospel by means of 
the written as well as by the spoken word. Our Irish review, 
‘Doctrine and Life, in particular, must adapt its appeal for a more 
profound spiritual formation to the actual mind of the people, 
and must build according to the salient characteristics of Irish 
Catholicity. Catholicity, as such, is universal, but each nation has 
a manner of its own of expressing its appreciation of the truth 
which lies within it. The principle of St. Thomas that grace does 
not destroy, but rather perfects nature, can be applied to nations 
as well as to individuals. 

From the outset Doctrine and Life sought to provide a review 
of universal appeal, at least as far as the more educated part. of 
the community is concerned. It has avoided too subtle discussions 
on subjects belonging to the strictly mystical order, and has kept 
more to the general idea of the sanctification of the soul through 
the ordinary way of sanctifying grace. Articles have stressed the 
nature of grace, its sources in the sacraments, its expression 
through prayer, its various manifestations in the virtues and the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, and its fruits as exemplified in the lives 
of the Saints. 

Compared with other reviews of the same kind, it might be felt 
that we fall short of the standard of Dominican erudition. But each 
review must judge of its own point of appeal. Our task is to help 
our people along the road on which they are already firmly 
established, namely that of deep faith—the common road of prayer, 


* A Paper read at the Annual Dominican Conference of Spirituality, held at — 


Salamanca, May, 1954. 
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vocal and mental, the road of the sacraments, above all of the Mass, 
the road even of our so-called ‘devotions,’ and of the many external 
practices which characterise our Irish Catholicity. Grace, as 
St. Thomas emphasises, is essentially an interior life; yet, as he 
also teaches, it is made conformable to man’s condition here 
below of body as well as of soul. The externals have also their 
important part to play. 

It is far from my intention to lessen the importance of the 
mystic life. But over-emphasis on mysticism, as such, and on its 
accompanying phenomena, might tend to separate it from its 
ever accompanying asceticism. Holiness, according to the Thomist 
definition, implies a getting away from the things of earth and a 
drawing closer to the things of God. Grace is at once both healing 
and sanctifying. To reach its intended perfection it requires a 
growth, rapid or retarded, in the soul, whereby, ultimately, a 
complete integrity is established ‘of virtuous living. The higher 
graces of the mystic union come through the normal channels of 
the things of God—through all the means of holiness which 
Christ established in order to bring the soul closer to Himself. 

Perhaps, we in Ireland tend to stress these things rather than 
the nature of the soul’s union and its mystic manifestations. 
Sanctification is the work of Christ.as the primary agent, though 
ever accompanied with the co-operation of the soul. Once sincerely 
and firmly attached to what He prescribed and established as the 
way, the fruit of holiness is inevitable. The Irish way is 
characterised by that firmness and sincerity. For the same reason 
and as evident fruit of their attachment to Christ, we can assert 
that amongst our people there exists a deep mysticism, though 
found in practice rather ‘than in theory. For the most part, this 
mysticism is quite unconscious, but it betrays itself in a strong 
supernatural outlook expressed in outer forms. 

In a recent article in La Vie Intellectuelle, a writer described 
the celebrated Joe McCarthy of the U.S.A. as ‘un produit de 
la mystique Irlande,’ though he was far from favouring his 
methods. There is more to this title, which seems to have been _ 
popularly bestowed, than the usually accepted idea of a people 
given to vague dreams of great ideals, and to strange beliefs in 
fairies and other such supernatural agencies. Ireland in the most 
Catholic and theological sense of the word can claim to be called 
‘mystique.’ 
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Frank Sheed in his introduction to a book on Irish Saints o 
strongly supports the idea of a characteristic way of Irish holiness. 
‘Every nation has its own way of being Catholic. The Irish way is 
St. Patrick’s way. Every generation bears the imprint of the 
national Apostle.’ Far from being dead St. Patrick’s hold on his 
people, he says, is without parallel in the world. Later in the 
same book he describes in greater detail his impressions of Irish 
Catholicity. “The thing that strikes everyone who comes new 
to the vision of Catholic Ireland—the thing that lends the savour 
of miracle to the story of the faith in Ireland—is the great nameless 
mass of the Irish faithful. ‘The strong persistent feature in them 
is their utter and fundamental religiousness—I do not say holiness, 
for that varies from man to man, and no nation is of necessity 
holier than another: but in the Irishman, even in the Irish sinner, 
there is a religiousness—a supernatural thing that seems to have 
become natural—an instinctive awareness of God’s presence as 
something actual and obvious,+a taking for granted of the spiritual 
world.’ 

The strong feature of religiousness, noted by Frank Sheed, 
may well be accepted as the most characteristic note of Irish 
spirituality and the main source of the nation’s mysticism. By 
religiousness must be understood the entire perfection which the 
Angelic Doctor attributes to the virtue of religion, and which he 
treats of in his Summa under the heading of Justice. Religion is, 
strictly speaking, a moral virtue, and, as such, inferior to the 
theological virtues of faith, hope and charity. God is not the 
direct object of the virtue of religion, but, declares St. Thomas, 
He is its end, or the One to Whom worship is offered. For the 
same reason religion is placed as the highest of the moral virtues 
‘since it approaches nearer to God than any of the others.’ It is 
intimately related to the theological virtues, and is always at their 
service for the greater glory of God. ‘St. Augustine says that 
God is worshipped by faith, hope and charity.’ 

Perfection of the soul, we know, is measured by its degree of 
charity to God and to the neighbour. Yet charity uses religion to 
bring its acts of love to the supreme purpose of the glory of God. 
‘It belongs immediately to religion, and through the medium of 
charity, which is the principle of religion, that man should give 
himself to God for certain works of Divine Worship.’ Thus 
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connected with the other virtues and especially under the impulse 
of the gift of piety, religion becomes a consuming thirst after 
justice. “The end of Divine Worship is that man give glory to 
God, and submit to Him in mind and body.’ St. Thomas points 
out that Almighty God is not enriched by the glory which we 
offer Him, because of ourselves we are nothingness. Man’s 
submission to his Creator brings with it an ever growing perfection, 
because all our good is contained in perfect submission—‘Since 
a thing is perfected by being subjected to its superior; for instance 
the body is perfected by being quickened by the soul, and air is 
perfected by being enlightened by the sun.’ Father Menessier, 
O.P., says: ‘If there be such a thing as a “method” in the spiritual 
life, pride of place must be given to the virtue of religion.’ Religion 
possesses a unifying power. ‘The liturgy, in the fullest sense of 
the word, which contains the religion of Christ, of which He is 
Himself ever:the principal minister, is the most perfect worship 
of God in this life. In this work the entire Church as one body 
in Christ is engaged, and all its members who take part in it are 
lifted by its power into the Divine agency of sanctification. 
Religion presents the wayfarer with a way of becoming holy, 
and that way is a typically Irish way. It is a very simple way. 
St. Thomas goes so far as to identify it with holiness. His argument 
is that all things which belong to the worship of God must be 
regarded as holy, such as altars, chalices, etc. So man also must 
keep pure the mind which through religion he desires to raise 
to God. The religious man must be saintly, and the saintly man 
must be religious. Instinctively Irish Catholics form a like criterion 
of holiness. The good living Irish Catholic is above all else a 
‘Church-goer.’ The more he frequents the Church the holier is 
he expected to be. The building we call the Church is the centre 
of all goodness. It is the house of God, and for that reason the 
house of the faithful as well. It occupies a predominant place in 


Irish Catholic life. Our Churches are open from early morning 


until late at night. They are never without their worshippers. 
A short time ago I showed a Dutch Bishop around Dublin. We 
visited some of the Churches in the poorer quarters of the City. 
He was amazed at the constant coming and going even at a late 
hour at night. He asked me whether there was some service taking 
place. As we remained a while he witnessed some making the 
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Stations, others quietly praying—young men and women moving —__ 
in and out, as they went on their way, to make short visits to the oO 
Blessed Sacrament. 

Irish Catholicity is essentially Eucharistic. ‘The Church is 
the house of the Eucharist. The presence of Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament is taken for granted. He is there—He is loved—He is 
spoken to, But in this devotion to the Blessed Sacrament first 
things come first. The Mass holds pride of place. On Sundays 
and Holydays, especially in the cities, there may be as many as 
ten or twelve Masses to cope with the crowds. The missing of Mass 
is comparatively rare. Even on week days large attendances show 
how much the Holy Sacrifice means to the average Irish Catholic. 
The number of daily and weekly Communicants may be best 
judged of by taking the average of 5,000 per week in our own 

_ Dominican Church of Dublin. In this respect note should be 
taken of the strongly organised Confraternity life for men as well 
as for women, which is found associated with all Churches in 
Ireland, whether parochial or religious. Normally the members of 
these confraternities meet for their devotions once or twice a 
month, and each one has its own selected Sunday for Mass and 
General Communion. 

Associated with our essentially Eucharistic religiousness, there 
is a phenomenon which deeply impresses strangers, and is, perhaps, 
unique as a mark of a profoundly Catholic people. You may travel 
rapidly along the Dublin Streets and as you go people in the bus 
will either raise their hats or bless themselves. It is a little but 
significant act of homage to the Blessed Sacrament in some 
Church or convent chapel, which may be some distance away 
down a side street, or hidden from sight amongst some conventual 
buildings. Associated with this external act of worship is similar 
honour shown to the Priest. ‘Though nowhere, perhaps, in the 
world is there such close and friendly relations between clergy and — 
laity, the priest in the eyes of the people is the man of God, even — 
as the Church is the house of God. He is the giver of good things, 
and, just as they salute the Church, so they salute the priest © 
as the minister of the Holies. : 

In all this we may be accused of over-emphasising externals. — 
But whilst granting that there is always a danger of mistaking the © 
merely mechanical in forms of devotion for the essential inner 
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D life, we must with St. Thomas give due value to exterior acts of 


worship. “Io make use of corporal things is necessary for Divine 
worship, in so far as they are signs whereby the human soul is 
moved to interior or spiritual acts, and so reaches God.’ Again he 
says: ‘External signs move the soul to attach itself to God.’ 

In the light of the facts stated a first conclusion may be drawn 
regarding the ‘Irish Way.’ There exists a striking and nation- 
wide practice of religion in Ireland. So universal and so evident 
an observance must of its nature bear characteristic fruits of 
holiness. Further examination will help to show that these externals 
of Irish Catholicity spring from a deep faith within, which in turn 
possesses certain national characteristics and is the foundation of 
the deep, though quite unconscious spirituality of our people. 


(To be Continued) 
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CONTROL IN SPEECH 


You ask how to act as regards your neighbour? . . . The 
less we can speak of others the better, but as it 1s impossible 
for men not to speak of men, it is difficult to keep a due 
midway course. Charity of heart will be your best external 
rule. I do not think these vexations against others are 
natural to you, but still try to still them, lest they should 
take hold of you. The way to still them is to creep into 
the Sacred Heart of Fesus Christ, and unite yourself to the 
love He bears to every member of His Body, and thus you 
will be in charity with all. 

As to talking about one’s neighbours and their faults, 
the safe rule is never to speak of them save when it 1s neces- 
sary either to establish a truth through example, or to take 
counsel with those able to advise as to the best means of 
correcting the faulty.—(Bossuet). 


Little Nellie of Holy God 


Marre Cotter (*) 


NELLIE ORGAN was a child of County Waterford. She died unknown 
in a convent on a Cork hillside, yet, very soon, she became 
universally known as Little Nellie of Holy God. Her story has 
been published in eight languages. She was spoken of at the 
Eucharistic Congress in Madrid, and in Vienna, Within two 
years of her death, Pope St. Pius X. asked for a relic of her, so, 
too, did the Queen of Spain. 

Nellie was born on August 24th, 1903. Her parents, William 
Organ and Mary Aherne, were married in Portlaw on July 4th, 
1896. They were rich in nothing but their living Faith and 
parental love. 

William Organ was a soldier of the Royal Garrison Artillery, 
Waterford, and in 1905, was transferred to Spike Island, one of 
the island-forts of Cork Harbour. His wife and four children, 
Thomas, Mary, David, and Nellie, went to live there too. Mrs. 
Organ was then in failing health but continued valiantly to devote 
herself to the care of her family. No detail of the children’s 
religious training was ever neglected. Before she was three, 
Nellie could say the Our Father, Hail Mary, and a prayer to her 
Guardian Angel. 

Nellie loved the hours spent out of doors with her mother on 
the high, green slopes of their island home. There, the song of 
the birds, and the voices of the wind and the sea taught her 
something of the beauty of Holy God’s wonderful world. She 
was devoted to her father, and from the age of two went to Mass 
with him. Her first sentence was: ‘Mummy buy a rosary for — 
Daddy.’ { 

In January, 1907, Mary Organ died of tuberculosis. Nellie, | 
though then only three years and five months, never forgot the — 
terrible event and always spoke of her mother as ‘my dead mother.’ | 

Heartbroken at the loss of his young and saintly wife, and at the | 
sight of his bereft and, perforce, neglected children, William | 
* Author of the latest and complete biography of Little Nellie of Holy God, | 


to be published shortly. 
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DOrgan with the assistance of his Parish Priest, placed them in 
schools under the care of Religious. Mary and Nellie were taken 
‘to the School of the Good Shepherd Sisters, Sunday’s Well, Cork. 

When only two days in her new home, Nellie had already become 
a favourite. Something as yet undefinable in this little child, 
some unusual charm, attracted young and old. The glance of 
her beautiful brown eyes was at once calm, serious, and searching, 
while in word and manner she showed a degree of courage and 
independence rare in one so young. She was affectionate, and 
generous, had a high degree of intelligence, and was, at times, 
inclined to self-will. 

The Sister who had charge of her studied her closely and noted 
at once that she was not at all a robust child. Her appetite was 
very poor, and though she was naturally cheerful and loved to 
be with the other children, she cried bitterly if asked to sit still. 
If she attempted to run, she held her arms in front of her as 
though afraid of falling; Sister enquired into this and it was dis- 
covered that the child had serious curvature of the spine. 

Nellie was at once placed in the school infirmary, and, for a 
short time, seemed to improve. Then she began to grow weaker, 
and the doctor pronounced her so ill with phthisis that he could 
hold out no hope of recovery. 

The little patient was then moved to the Sacred Heart Cottage, 
in the convent grounds, where she received the devoted care of 
the resident nurse, Miss Hall. 

During the autumn, Nellie and her Nurse spent some time every 
day in the garden. These hours were a delight to the child, the 
clouds, the birds, and the flowers were, she said, ‘the friends of 
Holy God.’ She could not stand the sight of withered flowers, 
nor of artificial ones—these, she said, were ‘too ’tiff.’ 

On their way to the garden, Nurse and her patient always paid 
a visit to Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. These visits to 
the chapel became the pivot of Nellie’s day. She had no difficulty 
in speaking quite freely to ‘Holy God,’ in fact, her facility in 
prayer was something more than the result of the atmosphere of _ 
- religion in which she lived. In chapel, or when passing a statue 
of Our Lord, or Our Lady, instantly her heart would rise in 
prayer. During these visits, Miss Hall would sometimes make 


| _ the Way of the Cross, while the little one in her arms looked 
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solemnly at the different stations of the Passion. One day, at O 
the 12th Station, Nellie became very distressed, and questioned _ 
Nurse Hall about it. 

‘Why am they doing that to Him?’ she asked with a shudder. 
‘Him could ’top em if Him liked.’ She then heard, for the first — 
time, the story of Calvary, and burst into tears exclaiming between 
her sobs, ‘Poor Holy God, poor Holy God.’ From that day began 
her deep devotion to the Passion of Our Lord. Later, when in 
intense pain, she would lie with a crucifix clasped in her hands, 
frequently murmuring, ‘Poor Holy God.’ 

The Mystery of the Real Presence seemed to be no Mystery 
for Nellie, so perfectly familiar was she with the knowledge 
that God is present in the Tabernacle. 

‘Why is Holy God shut up in that little house?’ she asked Nurse 
Hall one day in chapel. The Nurse; a recent convert, found — 
some difficulty in explaining that Our Divine Lord was present _ 
under the Sacramental Species, but it gave the child no difficulty — 
for she said that she was glad that Holy God was not ‘squeezeded’ 
in that little house. 4 

With the approach of Winter, Nellie was moved into the school 
Infirmary and for a time was well enough to play with her dolls, of — 
which she was very fond; she had a spacious doll’s house to keep in © 
order, and also spent a good deal of time playing on a little tin © 
flute. Soon, however, her health grew worse, she suffered terribly — 
from thirst at night so Nurse Hall had her own bed moved in 
beside her patient. If her first call for a drink was not heard, 
Nellie would not call again until she was sure that Nurse was — 
awake. Very touchingly she thanked Miss Hall one day for all 
her care and affection: 

‘Holy God took my Mama,’ she said, ‘but He has given me you ~ 
to be my Mama.’ 


Nellie is Confirmed 


Nellie received the Sacrament of Confirmation on October 8th, — 
and from that day, visibly grew in Grace to an astonishing | 
degree. An interesting fact about her Confirmation is that no one 
knew she was to be Confirmed that day. No suggestion about it | 
had ever been made to the Bishop by anyone in the Convent 
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though the Sisters had been praying and hoping that she would 
receive the grace of Confirmation. No one was more surprised 
than the Sisters when the telephone rang and a message conveyed 
from Most: Rev. Dr. O’Callaghan, O.P., that he ‘would arrive 
at noon to Confirm Nellie Organ.’ Later, it was learned that 
while saying Mass that morning, the Bishop felt inspired to ‘go 
and Confirm Nellie Organ.’ Writing of her later, Dr. O’Callaghan 
declared: ‘Little Nellie was a very extraordinary child. ... She 
was illumined by God to a wonderful degree. . . .’ Lest anyone 
should think that, young as she was, Nellie had not to struggle 
for holiness, it is well to remember that she was a perfectly normal 
and human child, naturally strong-willed and extremely 
independent. Often, and at no small cost, she gave practical proof 
of her exercise of the virtues. Her fortitude in great suffering, 
her angelic purity, her humility, her sorrow for sin, and her acute 
sense of sin; so too, with her Charity, her Wisdom, and even the 
gift of Counsel. 


Pining for Holy God 


Nellie’s awareness of the Real Presence, and her deep and 
living love of Jesus in the Blessed Eucharist, grew each day in 
intensity. She knew instinctively when there was Exposition 
in the Convent Chapel. Her room(was not even in the same 
building, yet she would say: ‘Holy God is not in His little house 
today, take me down to Him.’ On the first occasion, as soon 
as she was carried into Chapel, she fixed her eyes on the Monstrance 
and whispered, There He is Mama, there is Holy God! 

Reverend Mother describes her meeting with Nellie after that 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament: ‘I was passing along the corridor, 
when the chapel door opened, and Nellie, holding the Nurse’s 
hand, toddled out softly and recollectedly. I noticed an air of 
sanctity about her which impressed me deeply. Remembering 
how ill the child had been, I stooped down, one knee bent to 
the floor, and said, ‘‘Well, how is Baby today?”’ For answer, the 
little one laid her face on my shoulder and wept silently, but the 
tears were not sad, they were all sweetness, a holy emotion shook - 
her, the happiness of which overflowed in wordless weeping.’ 

After these visits she would remain absorbed in ‘thinking about 
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Holy God.’ ‘I want Holy God,’ she would repeat in a sad little — 
voice, ‘Oh when will He come?’ When too ill for visits to the 
chapel, and as her longing to receive Holy Communion increased, _ 
she asked Nurse Hall—who was a daily Communicant—to come _ 
up and kiss her immediately after Holy Communion. She received _ 
the kiss in silence and the Nurse then returned to chapel for 
her thanksgiving. 
Nellie’s plaintive little prayer for union with her Eucharistic 
Lord was soon answered, and in a way that no one had foreseen. _ 
The Community’s Annual Retreat was preached that year by — 
Rev. Fr. Bury, S.J. Fr. Bury visited Nellie several times, questioned _ 
her minutely about Holy Communion, and her answers convinced 
him that she knew perfectly well what it was she so anxiously — 
asked for. 
‘What then, is Holy Communion?’ he asked, finally. 
‘It is Holy God,’ answered Nellie, ‘It is He who makes the 
nuns and everyone else holy.’ 
The result of Fr. Bury’s enquiry was sent to the Bishop, who, — 
after a brief consideration of the case, decided to admit the child 
to the reception of the Blessed Eucharist. q 
Great was Nellie’s joy on hearing the wonderful news. ‘I will — 
have Holy God in my heart, I will have Holy God in my heart,’ ~ 
she repeated over and over throughout the day, and when night § 
came, it brought her no sleep, and she watched the stars fade | 
into the dawn of her First Communion Day. i 
December 6th, 1907, was the First Friday of Advent. Mystically, — 
the whole Church awaited the coming of her Lord and God to the 
heart of this little child. ‘Come, let us adore the King our Lord © 
who is to come,’ she chanted at the beginning of her Divine Office. — 
Robed and veiled in white, Nellie looked like a tiny white cloud | 
as she was carried into Chapel. The morning Mass had been § 
celebrated and the Blessed Sacrament was Exposed on the High ~ ; 
Altar; Sisters and children knelt in the stillness of adoration and — 
expectation. Nothing disturbed the little motionless figure now — 
seated in the Sanctuary awaiting the coming of her Eucharistic 
Lord. Fr. Bury, S.J., who gave Nellie her First Communion, | 
writes: ‘The child literally hungered for her God and received | 
Him from my hands in a transport of love.’ From that day, to- 
her Viaticum, Nellie received Holy Communion on thirty-two days. 
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"Several times her thanksgiving lasted for three hours. On one 


occasion it continued until late in the evening. Often she would 
ask to be turned towards the wall so that nothing in the room 
would distract her prayer. She did not speak in the mornings 
before receiving Holy Communion, and asked Nurse Hall not 
to speak to her until after Mass. In the midst of great physical 
suffering she was granted at least brief glimpses of her Heaven- 
Haven. 

‘Where the green swell is in the havens dumb, 

And out of the swing of the sea.’ 

Space allows one to quote only a few of her answers to those 
who went or sent to her for prayers. 

Some days before she died, a Sister said to her: ‘Nellie, when you 
go to Holy God, ask Him to take me to Him, I am longing for 
Heaven.’ Nellie looked thoughtfully at Sister and replied: ‘Holy 
God can’t take you, Mudder, till you are better and do what He 
wants you to do.’ A well-known Jesuit Father was unable to 
come to Cork owing to his sudden and serious illness, and Nellie 
was asked to pray for him. A few days later, she said, ‘Holy God 
is very fond of Father—he will get better but he will never see me.’ 
Her words proved true. ‘Nellie,’ said one of the Sisters, ‘When 
you go to Holy God, tell Him Mother—wants some money to 
pay her debts.’ 

‘Holy God knows, and dat’s enough,’ replied the child. 

In the early days of the New Year, it became clear to all that 
Nellie was slipping quickly away from her land of exile. She could 
take so little nourishment that she seemed almost to live on the 


Blessed Eucharist alone. Her jaw-bone was disintegrating and 


several pieces had come away. The antiseptic treatment for this 
caused her agony, and seeing her; some were moved to tears. 
“Why are you crying, Mother?’ she murmured, one day, to 
Reverend Mother, ‘You should be glad that I am going to Holy 
God.’ ‘ 

Nellie was now living in the Presence of God, and those around 
her felt this Presence too. Already'she knew the stillness of 


. communion with God; she had passed into a region where prayer 
__ had become her only land and language. Truth had touched her 
soul, illuminating and setting it on fire with love. In Nellie we 


have a concrete example of what Fr. Bernadot, O.P., describes 
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when he writes:‘At Baptism, a special “instinct for God,” the germ 
of the gifts of wisdom and understanding was implanted in the 
soul, thereby rendering simple souls, sometimes even little children, 
capable of grasping and spiritually enjoying these great truths.’? 

Nellie had said that she would ‘fly to Holy God,’ and that she 
would go to Him on His own day. She had to receive Holy Viaticum 
on Friday, January 31st, her sufferings were intense, yet for two 
days she hovered on the brink of Eternity. On Sunday afternoon, 
she became quite calm, and remained motionless for some time, 
then, she moved, her eyes filled with tears, but, to the Sisters 
kneeling around her bed, they appeared to be tears of joy. She 
tried to rise and draw near to ‘Something’ on which she gazed 
longingly, and then she smiled. From the movement of her lips 
she seemed to speak to someone. Then, raising her eyes she 
followed, with a look of supernatural love, that ‘Something’ which 
now seemed to hover over her head; a moment later with an 
ecstatic smile she had passed into Eternity. 

For ever and ever, Nellie was one with Holy God, one with the 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus of the angels in Heaven and on earth. 


1 Rev. M. V. Bernadot, O.P. From Holy Communion to the Blessed Trinity. 
Preface, page 2. 
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INWARD MORTIFICATION 


I have nothing new to say about austerities. Mortify 
your own will, govern your heart and control it thoroughly. 
Ask God’s help; speak always with moderation and charity; 
never yield to your temper; these are the austerities I would 
enjoin on you. Love, silence and retirement. There is a 
silence and a retirement which is not to be interrupted by 
the external duties which surround us.—(Bossuet). 
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Operation Bologna 
AUGUSTINE VALKENBURG, O.P. 


Tuscany and Emilia are, by no means, numbered among the 
poverty-stricken provinces of Italy. Time after time, however, 
the Communists head the poll there at election time. Siena, 
the birthplace of St. Catherine, is today one of the reddest towns 
in Italy; Bologna which guards the tomb of St. Dominic has 
a Communist mayor and is a well-known fortress of the Party. 

What a strange city is Bologna! One senses the atmosphere 
of conflict in its streets. Near the Piazza Maggiore a bewildering 
series of posters: here a conference to be given by the Cardinal 
Archbishop, there an appeal by the Communist Party for the 
liberation of Italian women for a grand rally of the Party. In the 
newspaper kiosks, well to the fore, one sees a choice selection of 
Marxist journals: L’ Unita, L’ Avanti, Noi, Vie Nuove, Rinascita, 
the last a well-produced monthly edited by ‘Togliatti himself. 

Leader for the Church is His Eminence Cardinal Lercaro, 
whose outstanding qualities of mind and heart have won for him 
a unique position in this turbulent city. And this, in spite of 
the fact that scarcely four years have elapsed since he became 
Archbishop of Bologna. Upon his arrival he declared: ‘I was 
born poor, and I have lived poor, and everything I have is yours.’ 
And he added: ‘Woe to me, if one day I should go to bed without 
being worn out by exhaustion.’ From Ravenna, where he was 
Bishop for five years, he brought along five boys, waifs whom 
he had personally rescued from the calamitous inundation of 
the Po river. The little group has now increased to twenty. 
They eat at the same table with the Cardinal, who takes paternal 
interest in their work and studies; in the evening he checks on 
the school work of the younger ones. ‘Everything I have is yours.’ 
Two of the big rooms in the episcopal palace were given over 
to the Federation of Catholic University Students. The inner 
court of the palace the Cardinal ordered to be opened to the 
children of the neighbourhood, who go there to play, under the 
windows of the Cardinal. 

The Marxists accuse the Church of being in league with big 
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business. When they are challenged on this point and confronted 
with the example of the Cardinal they reply invariably that they 
do not mean the Archbishop of Bologna who is a case apart! 
The Catholic La Rocca explains the universality of the Cardinal’s 
appeal: ‘His Eminence is perfectly well aware of the fact that 


Communism represents a deadly peril to the religious life of 


man; but he knows, too, that to make of Communism a bogey 
in order to perpetuate a system of exploitation is inhuman and 
consequently irreligious. Assuredly he has taught by word and 
example the duty of obedience to legitimate authority; he has 
not failed to point out, however, that the selfishness of a privileged 
minority can, on occasion, shelter behind the facade of legalism; 
he knows the relentless nature of the demands made by industrial 
expansion, nevertheless he has not shirked the duty of emphasizing 
that no commercial enterprise has the right to take a man’s life.’ 

Shortly after being nominated to the Sacred College, Cardinal 
Lercaro went to visit one of the big factories of Bologna. Alone, 
without secretary or servant, his Cardinal’s skullcap the only sign 
of his rank, he entered unannounced. He spent some time visiting 
the nursery, fondling the infants. At noon he ate with the workmen 
in the cafeteria. Photographers surprised him in their midst, 
seated at a bare table, before him a plate, glass and a little bottle 
of wine. The workmen, almost all of them Communist, commented: 
‘Isn’t he like one of our own?’ ‘Other visitors take an interest 
only in the machinery; the Cardinal takes interest in us.’ One 
of his faithful said to him one day: ‘Eminence, how is it that you 
are just like one of us?’ ‘My friend,’ he answered, ‘I have to 
imitate Jesus who was like to men in all things except sin.’ 

No wonder the Bolognese like to repeat the words of the present 
Holy Father: ‘I gave to Bologna the best pastor I had.’ Cardinal 
Lercaro says from time to time that his diocese is a sick one and 
requires to be treated as such. About popular psychology he 
knows at least as much as the Communists. For Epiphany, he 
organized a ‘three kings procession,’ complete with camels 
borrowed from a circus! Nor is he satisfied with merely directing 
and giving orders. On occasion he leaves his residence at eight 
in the morning, dressed as an ordinary priest, and goes to one or 
other of the industrial centres where he spends the entire morning 
among the workmen. Frequently they do not greet him, turn 
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stheir backs on him, look at him with indifference or bury their 
“faces in L’Unité when they see him coming. But the Cardinal 
is never perturbed. The press of Bologna speaks of ‘the indefatigable 
activity’ and ‘the tiring laborious days’ of His Eminence. But 
the Cardinal’s astonishing apostolic effectiveness is not to be 
explained by his prodigious activity. No. This pastor who to the 
world seems engulfed in activity, spends two hours every day in 
mental prayer; in the silence of the night he is absorbed in commun- 
ing with the God whom he serves. 

Of the many novel forms of treatment evolved by the Cardinal 
for the ills of his beloved diocese, Fraternitas is, perhaps, the most 
startling and effective. This body of young priests is popularly 
referred to as ‘the Cardinal’s Rapido’ (i.e. express train), ‘the 
commandos’ or simply ‘la volante-—the flying squad. They are 
picked priests from various orders and congregations who work 
together as a team. Represented on the team are Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Capuchins, Servites, Salesians, Sacred Heart Fathers, 
Canons of St. John Lateran. Fr. Toschi, a young Franciscan, is, 
for practical purposes, ‘the captain’ of this team of twenty priests. 
Fraternitas was founded in response to the pressing and repeated 
call of the Holy Father to evangelize the masses that are alienated 
from the Church, and to combat, in particular, the communistic 
propaganda which is exceedingly cunning in Italy and attended 
with much success among the uneducated peasants and workingmen. 

The constitution of Fraternitas is simple. The religious engaged 
in the work, while remaining subject to their superiors in all that 
pertains to the religious life, are placed by their provincials at the 
disposition of His Eminence who is President. The society is 
divided into groups according to the different religious orders. 


An executive committee consisting of the secretariat and ‘chiefs’ 


of each group initiates and directs the work. To each group is 
assigned a zone in the diocese of Bologna. A group may have 
‘external’ helpers for special occasions, but there must be at least 
two priests in charge: one, an effective speaker, the other an expert 
on the social and political questions of the day. 

The aim in general of the Centro or headquarters staff is the 
formation of ‘a centre of Christian activity’ to deal with the 
problems raised by Communism on the moral, religious and 
social planes. They envisage an advance-guard action; the 
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missionary penetration of areas sealed off from the normal influence © 


of the Church by Communism and militant anti-clericalism. 
Among the particular objectives are:-—{1) The institution of a 
permanent organization to help orientate those Catholics desirous 
of undertaking social action; (2) The creation of a body of young 
people able and willing to assist Fraternitas in carrying out its 
Apostolate; (3) The initiation, with the approval of the hierarchy, 
of various projects to help the poor; (4) The conversion, so to 
speak, of public opinion by explaining to those who oppose them 
the position of the Pope and the Church in relation to problems 
concerning labour and peace. 

The actual ministry of the Word is exercised in unexpected 
ways. Speed being essential, they aim at getting around quickly. 
Originally it was an old Fiat which balked at starting or suffered 
from asthma in negotiating hills. Now they have several rented 
station wagons. Why the hurry? Well, speed counted a lot in 
putting Tondi out of circulation. This anti-clerical Communist 
began a campaign in Bologna which was expected to be a triumphant 


success. Immediately, beginning with his first talk, the flying . 


squad threw itself into the attack. A vigorous, well-planned 
controversy ensued. From that day on, they followed him from 
conference to conference, over all the roads of Italy. And if the 
case was urgent—for it was useless to arrive late—they hired a 
car that was quicker than the ancient Fiat. They listened to the 
speeches, took them down in shorthand or on tape, and a few 
hours later a public debate followed. Finally, in Tossignano, 
Tondi gave up, declaring to his comrades that his campaign was 
backfiring so long as he had the Cardinal’s brigade at his heels. 

Throughout the province of Emilia, of which Bologna is the 
capital, Communism had won over the people to an: alarming 
degree, at times by means of open war against Catholicism, or 
else by establishing a kind of modus vivendi, called ‘Peponismo,’ 
after the genial creation of the author of Don Camillo. But now, 
what with the activities of the Cardinal himself, and the goings-on 
of his brigade, the Communists are seriously worried. 

It is not a question of priest-workers along French, lines. 


These ‘flying friars’ are priest-priests. They dress in cassock or — 


habit, they attack frontally, they are simpatico, understanding, 


not afraid, ready for any sacrifice, and they are of proved ability. — 
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‘It is necessary to act,’ the Cardinal told them, ‘and it is known 
that he who acts commits mistakes. Nothing wrong with that. 
The mistakes will be corrected, but we must always remain close 
to the people if we wish to save them.’ 

The brigade has two objectives: to discover those villages where 
a handful of good but isolated Christians still exist, sometimes 
without a pastor; and to break the ice in villages that are without 
Christ. Their methods vary, according to circumstances, but 
always allow a wide margin for personal initiative. Each group of 
Fraternitas is equipped to enable it to act autonomously. It 
possesses a van, loudspeakers, records, and a film-projector. 
Once a region is chosen, they attack at various points. Conferences, 
sermons, and talks are given in public squares, theatres, factories. 
Full advantage is taken of the element of surprise: loudspeakers 
in position and a taking subject under way just as the crowds 
come surging through the factory doors. They make house to 
house visits, gather the people in the Church, organize processions, 
mobilize the children and youth. In the shady arcades of the 
Piazzas, film shows are given illustrating the principal mysteries of 
religion, the commandments, the social work of the Church. 
Then they disappear for a few days before returning to the charge. 
Places which had received them with indifference or hostility 
open their doors to them on their second or third visits. 

The apostolate of the printed Word is not neglected: leaflets 
and booklets in bright colours and with attractive titles penetrate 
where no Catholic dare set foot. Posters too. On special occasions 
the Centro gets out a series of gigantic posters illustrating effectively 
the anti-religious and anti-social activities of the enemies of the 
Church. The Centro library, modest but ever-increasing, receives 
the complete Marxist press and every item concerning religion 
and morals is carefully noted and tabulated. 

It is a young team, F’raternitas. But they believe intensely in 
the mission given to them. They enjoy the swirl and excitement 
of the struggle but are conscious of their limitations and the 
need for prayer and sacrifice. Beyond all this they love Christ’s 
poor who seek something more than bread, and Christ’s Church 
whom He would have for Himself ‘not having spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing, but that she might be holy and without blemish. 
(Ephes. 5.27). 
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ONE AND HOLY 
Kart ApaAms (translated by Cecily Hastings). 
Sheed and Ward 7/6. 


THE aim of these lectures is to give a ‘clear theological basis’ to any 
possible ultimate understanding with the Lutheran church. The problem 
of achieving such an understanding has a peculiar urgency in the author’s 
native Germany. A common threat to the very idea of Christianity 
has tended to bring about a greater sympathy between the different 
communions. At least we are all Christians with the mutual obligation 
to love one another. _If union is to be achieved it is only mutual love 
and understanding which will achieve it. 

But while admitting the necessity of stressing this approach, I cannot 
help but feel that Karl Adams’ sweeping denunciations of medieval 
papal pretensions are hardly justified. He accuses Gregory VII of claiming 
direct authority in secular affairs but overlooks the fact that where such 
claims were advanced they were based on real or supposed historical 
facts which gave him a claim to temporal overlordship. As supreme 
pastor of Christians he made no such claim. Furthermore his attempts 
to vindicate his temporal overlordship, whether real or supposed, were 
inspired not only by any worldly ambition but by his burning zeal to 
free the church from secular control. The circumstances of feudal society 
forced him to act as he did. 

The abuses in the church of the late middle ages were undoubtedly 
a powerful weapon in the armoury of the ‘reformers.’ But whether these 
abuses should be called the roots of the reformation is more open to 
question. A strong current of reform was flowing within the church 
long before Luther’s revolt. Luther’s own religious ideas were arrived 
at as the author himself rightly points out, not by considering abuses 
in the church but by his desire for assurance of salvation. They were the 
result of his religious scruples and bad theology. 

Nevertheless it is well to remind ourselves that these abuses provided 
some sort of justification for the powerful forces which Luther unleashed 
against the church. Lutheranism conceded to worldly rulers what Popes 
like Gregory VII had fought so hard to keep from them. It divorced 
piety from morality and left the world to go to the devil. 

But modern Lutheranism is a genuine spiritual movement. There 
has been a swing away from liberal Protestantism towards more genuinely 
religious ideas. All Christians hope and pray that there may be a great 
return to the true church of Christ. None of us can look on self righteously 
at the spectacle of divided Christendom. Karl Adams’ book may do 
great good in focussing attention on our obligation to work for the building 
up of the Body of Christ. H.M.P. 
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CATHOLICISM 
M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 
Clonmore & Reynolds Ltd., Dublin 4/6. 


Tuis brief outline sketch of the nature of Catholicism was first published 
in 1927. It now appears in a new edition, with a new introductory chapter 
in which Father D’Arcy brings his book up to date by commenting on 
the events of the last twenty five years and points out how these events 
have brought into stark contrast the choice between the secularist state 
and Christianity. In fact, Father D’Arcy feels that the stage is being 
cleared, so that the great alternatives of human life can be seen. 
Father D’Arcy sets himself to give a short account of one of these 
alternatives, a difficult undertaking for, as he himself says, it is far from 
easy to give a brief explanation of Catholicism, more especially as few 
people outside the faith come to study it with entirely fresh and un- 
prejudiced minds. This book should help the non-Catholic to get a 
clearer insight, not into the details of the Catholic faith, but into the 
belief and philosophy which is the mainspring of that faith:—the Catholic 
sense of the supernatural not merely as something that exists but as 
something that penetrates the whole of life. From this key doctrine 
of the reality of the supernatural, Father D’Arcy goes on to discuss the 
existence of God, the Incarnation and the nature of the Catholic Church 
and to give an outline of the history of the Church from its foundation 
to the present day. The account is necessarily highly compressed, and 
it is possible that an entire stranger to Catholic ideas might find some of 
it too compressed for complete understanding. ‘The Catholic reader 
will appreciate the book rather better and benefit by leaving for a moment 
his preoccupation with the details of his religion to see the whole of it 
against the general background of philosophy and history. 
D.D.C.P.M. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
Rev. Dr. PauL SImon, 

Translated from the German by Meyrick Booth, Ph.D., (Jena). 

The Mercier Press Ltd., Cork 7/6. 


* Criticism of the Church is so often criticism of the behaviour of par- 


ticular Catholics that this translation of Dr. Simon’s study of the human 
element in the Church of Christ is very welcome. The book consists 
of a series of rather loosely connected short studies concerning the chief 
temptations to which the Church is prone, the nature of the human 
element in the Church, the changes in the position of the clergy during 
the course of history and the occupational dangers of the clerical state, 
and an account of some of the criticisms levelled at the Church during 
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the 19th and early 20th centuries. The author disarms the critic in his 
Preface by pointing out that the book is in ‘no sense a contribution to 
theology’ but aims at presenting the human aspect of the Church ‘quite 
unsystematically’ but so that the thinking man will understand the fund- 
amentals of the problem. And the book is just that, a little diffuse, some- 
times a little dull; moreover the translation does not always read very 
easily. 

Dr. Simon regards the three temptations of Christ in the desert as 
the type of the three great temptations to which the Church is prone. 
The first, to change the stones into bread, is the temptation to use powers 
given for a religious mission for material ends. The second, for Christ 
to throw himself down from the pinnacle of the Temple (which would, 
by a show of power have convinced the Temple worshippers of his Mess- 
iahship) is the temptation to try and convert the people by such means, 
rather than by the slower but deeper rooted growth of faith and con- 
viction in the individual’s heart. Ironically, Dr . Simon remarks that the 
Church might be said to have fallen to this temptation had all the Popes 
been outstanding saints:—so, astounding a miracle would surely have 
swept away all doubts! The third temptation, to worship the devil in 
order to gain the kingdoms of this world, is that of political domination. 

Dr. Simon distinguishes between these. special dangers of the Church 
and her real human failings, and between those which outsiders may 
charge her with. And just as the Jews, who looked for a Messiah who 
would be a political superman, were scandalised at the humanity of Jesus, 
so too the human element in the Church is a stumbling block to many. 
Yet Christ’s choice for the corner stone of his community was Peter:— 
‘a quitter, a boaster, and a coward—in short a very human man!’ In 
fact, Dr. Simon points out that the human element in the Church is in 
no sense a falling away from the divine idea, a detraction from the Gospel 
message; it has quite another aspect-—‘that of an incredible. gift from 
God, taking pity upon us and going out to meet us in human form, not 
only through Christ but also through his Church.’ The victory of the 
City of God, Dr. Simon says in conclusion, ‘is not dependent on human 
powers or successes; rather the greater are human weaknesses, the more 
glorious is the light of grace. Power is made perfect in infirmity.’ (2 
Cor. C.12). 

D.D.C.P.M. 


HUGH POPE OF THE ORDER OF PREACHERS 
By Kieran Mulvey, O.P. mi 
Blackfriars Publications 208 pp. 12/6. 


THE VALUE of this book appears at once from the Foreword contributed 
by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. In it Fr. Pope is spoken 
of as ‘undoubtedly one of the greatest of the English Dominicans’ and 
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Qs one who ‘with Father Bede Jarrett and Father Vincent McNabb, 
has won for himself an abiding place in the history of the Church in 
England.’ The English Dominicans have done well in providing, within 
a few years of Fr. Hugh’s death, this vivid biography. 

Vivid is certainly the word that comes to one who knew Fr. Pope 
personally, and who can almost hear him speak throughout these pages. 
Fr. Mulvey has very wisely let him speak at length about himself and 
about his work so that this life is almost as much an autobiography as 
a biography. Defunctus adhuc loquitur. Fr. Hilary Carpenter is also 
heard in the magnificent panegyric which he preached at the obsequies 
of Fr. Hugh in Hawkesyard, paying tribute to ‘a great priest, a great 
apostle, a great Dominican . . . “resolute in peace, assiduous in study, 
fervent in preaching”’.’ 

Throughout the book, Fr. Mulvey provides the evidence which justifies 

D)that praise. It makes very pleasant reading. We offer him, with our 
congratulations, sincere thanks. 


A.D. 
HOW OUR LADY LIVED. 
By P. Stewart Craic. 
Grail Publications, 58 Sloan St., London 2/6. 


THis pictorial account of Our Lady’s life based on the Old and New 
Testaments is a delightful book, and an ideal gift for any child. Written 
in a spirit of reverence for the Sacred Scriptures, it has no apochryphal 
trimmings, and the pictures are very beautiful and always accurate in 
portraying an image of those times. There is nothing unreal, sentimental 
or ‘film-starrish’ about this record of Our Lady’s life. A third of each 
page is closely packed with text; thus the visual aids remain, thank God, 
| aids. In the few pages which describe Our Lady’s life after the coming 

of the Holy Ghost it is regrettable that mention of her assistance at the 
~ Breaking of the Eucharistic Bread was altogether omitted. At least one 
picture would have completed a work which is otherwise—roundly 
speaking—flawless. I do think that Our Lady’s sacramental life is of great 
importance, particularly in our own day when devotion to Our Lady 
_ is not sufficiently linked up with the sacramental life of the Church, 
) imother words with Christ her Son, and the Life and Light of the World. 
_ I live in dread of the consequences of over-specialized apostolates; now- 
; adays one meets so seldom Christianity all-in-one-piece. When one 
asks a lady whether her boy-friend frequents the sacraments or not, 
and receives for answer—‘well, I’m certain he never misses his Monday 
night devotions,’ it is time for us all to review intelligently the whole 
trend of popular piety. 
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SANCTITY THROUGH TRUST © 
By JosepH Scurijvers, C.SS.R. 
The Mercier Press Ltd., Cork, 1953 164 pp. 12/6. 


THIS BOOK is surely a change from the sugared pill idea behind modern 
books on spirituality. Anyhow, there is no reason in the world for thinking 
that we are saved by spiritual pills. But this is old-world stuff, jaggedly 
divided into chapters and articles, with little attempt at literary style. 
Yet the holiness, and in some ways, the learning of the author come clearly 
out of every page. Unfortunately, he is unintroduced, and though one 
suspects that this is a translation, nothing on the blurb or title-page 
reveals the background of the book. There are some printers’ errors, 
and a particularly bad one on p. 33. 

The author has the 4 Kempis outlook on study. In an article on the 
dangers of spiritual presumption, he says of the learned man: ‘he should 
go to his study only as the clerk goes to his office, to do there the daily 
task assigned by duty.’ If St. Thomas had studied in the frame of mind 
of a clerk on a Saturday. morning, the Church would lack the Doctor 
Communis. Again the author writes: ‘the interior soul has no ambition 
whatever to follow the higher studies if it be not a duty to do so; nor 
to peruse learned books explaining abstruse questions. Therein is found 
too much of human science and too little of divine unction, too many 
things to dazzle the mind, too little of the truth that feedeth the heart. 
So, after a few futile attempts, the soul leaves such pursuits severely 
alone and reads the spiritual books designated by Providence or obed- 
ience . . .” (p.56) Does renunciation consist in stunting our intelligence, 
our personality, all God’s natural gifts, or does it not rather consist in 
renouncing movements of the human will that are out of con- 
formity to the Divine Will? This outlook was understandable 
when scholasticism had reached a certain decadence. But to-day 
is not the acceptable time for discouraging the charity of pursuing 
the Truth. The author is true to the spirit of St. Alphonsus. 
Perhaps that is why one finds that he seems to make very rigid demands 
on human nature. But ‘star differeth from star,’ and God knows into 
which of the great roads to Heaven we need to be guided. In this matter 
of different Spiritualities—all of which are approved by the Holy See— 
one must always keep the view that our liberty is well exercised in choosing 
appropriate means to our common goal. ‘The means are measured by 
the goal and the one who moves towards it. It is necessary that we should 
have the tolerance to admit of such liberty. If one is on the right road, 
if one has chosen a particular and approved form of spirituality, then, 
it is usually best to keep to that. To mix the content of several spiritualities 
is dangerous. That is the way of the spiritual drunkard; he tries every 
road for home, and sometimes imagines himself to be on all the roads 
at the one time. For those who have chosen, or are about to choose the 
way of St. Alphonsus this book will be an excellent commentary and 
introduction. {ies 
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YHE MISSAL IN LATIN AND ENGLISH 
Being the text of the Missale Romanum with English rubrics and a new 


translation. 
Burns Oates and Washbourne 25/-. 30/-. 


Formuarigs of prayer provide a subject of fascinating interest for 
students of theology or of human nature or of artistic expression. Obviously 
for the religious man, to whom religion is life and not merely an object 
of study, they will always have an attraction as possible paths of quickened 
religious experience and of a richer knowledge of God. When these 
formularies are not merely someone’s personal contriving but are also 
expressions tried and consecrated by authority and by the use of countless 

numbers of humanity, then their interest is increased immensely. Indeed, 
the study of liturgical texts, both in themselves and comparatively, is a 
Qeultural subject of the most satisfying kind. 

The field of Christian liturgical texts is an immensely rich one. Apart 
from private prayers which have their own many-sided interest, the 
officially sanctioned texts of the eastern and of the western rites are a 
literature in themselves. Fortunately, we are well supplied in English 
with versions of the more fundamental texts, that is, of texts concerned 
with the Eucharist. (Texts concerned with the other sacraments are 
not so accessible to those who are without Latin at least. ‘There is happily 
a Latin version of the Coptic, Syrian and Armenian rites for the sacram- 
ents other than the Eucharist and a Latin version of all the eastern Euchar- 
istic rites.) This English liturgical abundance like so many other good 
things, derived from the Oxford movement. The spirit of that movement 
was one of reverence for tradition, and therefore for the traditional forms 
of Christian worship and for the traditional liturgical texts. For the 
eastern liturgies we have F. E. Brightman’s volume containing the Greek 
texts and English versions of eastern texts other than the Greek. This 
is, of course, pure gold. The western non-Roman liturgies remain to a 
great extent untranslated, but the Roman Missal has been the subject 
of many versions. Indeed, the number of versions of the modern Roman 
Missal shows no sign of decreasing. 

The latest version in English of the Roman Missal is that first published 
in 1949 by Burns Oates. The translation of the scripture passages in 
the Missal is taken from the version of the Bible by Mgr. Knox; the 
version of the liturgical formularies is the work of the Reverend J. 
O’Connell, M.A. and of H. P. R. Finberg, M.A., F.R. Hist. S. Since 
1912 Burns and Oates had published the Adrian Fortescue translation, 
which first appeared that year. The publishing rights of this version 
have now passed to Browne and Nolan. There are many other English 
versions in the field since 1912, Perhaps one should particularly note 
the Cabrol and Lefebvre editions which have much liturgical information 


attached to the different Masses. 


This new O’Connell-Finberg edition has no inserted liturgical notes, 
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but it is a most satisfying and beautifully-produced book. Typographical 


and artistically,¥it is a joy; the rubrics in red throughout give all the 
necessary colour; the English version reveals a feel for words and for 
rhythm of phrase and a care for exactness in getting at the idea behind 
the Latin word that is most satisfying. One must congratulate all con- 
cerned in the production of this splendid work. 

It is difficult to choose examples of successful translation where all 
seems so good. ‘To choose something, the Gloria Laus of Palm Sunday 
shows both exactness and an effort to convey the swing of the 
Latin: All glory, praise and honour, to thee, Redeemer, King, 

To whom the lips of children made glad hosannas ring. 

Thou art the king of Israel, thou David’s famous son, 

Who in the Lord’s name comest, the King and blessed one. 

Each company of angels hymns thy praise on high, 

And mortal man and all things created make reply etc. 
This is a happy rendering of a very difficult original. The versions of — 
the Victimae Paschali, the Veni Sancte Spiritus must have been almost — 
as difficult and have ‘certainly been equally felicitous. One is glad to 
note that the perfidi Fudaei of the Good Friday prayer have become the 


unbelieving and not the perfidious Jews, as Fortescue had it. But, in — 


the blessing of the paschal candle, was not the original (and better) meaning ~ 


of sacrificitum vespertinum huius incenst, the evening sacrifice of this candle,ill is 
not of this incense? And, in the wonderfully theological prayer of Whitsun 


Eve is not the /ux tuae lucis the second person of the Blessed Trinity — 
whose radiation is the Holy Spirit? The translator has missed, I think, 
the double procession of light from light 


For all students of the Roman liturgy (and certainly all seminarists— 
and priests and most religious should never cease to be such), and for il 
all who appreciate the careful use of a missal at Mass, no better trans- — 


lation than this can be recommended. The Roman Missal, especially — 
in the rich sobriety of its ancient prayers, is a mine of gold for theological 
reflection. This most intelligent version is a constant stimulus to our. 
own thought and an unfailing source of light. 


W.B. ¢ 


" 
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ey] Banners for MARIAN YEAR 
ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS 


We are specialists in the manufacture of Ecclesias- 

tical Vestments and invite your enquiries when 

next you require either inexpensive or the most 

elaborate Vestments, Benediction Copes, Dalmatics, 

Canopea, Processional Canopies, Processional and 

Sodality Banners, etc. 

All classes of Altar Linens, Clerical Stocks and 
Birettas. 

Large stocks of Religious Goods, Rosaries, Prayer 
Books, etc. 


Vestment Materials, trimmings and linings 
supplied. 


MARY FORREST, LTD. 


104 MIDDLE ABBEY STREET, DUBLIN 
(Near Adelphi Cinema) Phone 40119 


SELECT WORKS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Edited by T. A. MURPHY, C.SS.R. 
Meditation and How to Make It. 

Divine Love and How to Acquire It. 

“Keep Thyself Chaste.” 

Practices of Devotion in Honour of Our Lady. 
Meditations for Every Day of the Week. 
Prayer. 

Price 2d. each. Full Set, 1/-. Postage extra. 


OUR LADY’S PERPETUAL NOVENA 


History and Method 
Bye DesAce MU RPT YC Sisk. 
Priceszd: Postage extra. 


ROSARY NOVENAS TQ OUR LADY 
OF FATIMA 


1/- each. Postage extra. 


All the above publications obtainable at 


_\ JUVERNA PRESS LTD., 12 Upper Liffey St., DUBLIN 


~ CORPO SANTO 


Altar Wine 
VINTAGE AT LUMIAR 

Bes. (oe EE ey ad | This delicate ALT. 
} | WINE needs no int 
duction to the Iris 
Clergy, many of whom 
have visited the vine=- 
yard of the IRISH® 
DOMINICA Ne 
FATHERS. ‘ 


ET TOO A ae ete. ene Le es | ron 


SAMPLE and 
APPROVALS 


on request. 


The Caseira and his wife. 
In the background, is the extensive Quinta. 


John Rearden & Son Ltd. 
26 WASHINGTON ST. Cork 


FIELDINGS 
HOUSE OF PHARMACY 


REPUTE 


$a LTD. 


PRESCRIPTIONS 
CHEMISTS - OPTICIANS 


66° PATRICKS St REri i, CO 


We Guarantee that only DRUGS of FINEST 
QUALITY and CHEMICALS of TESTED 
PURITY are DISPENSED and every possible 
precaution is used to ensure ACCURACY. 


* 


Prescriptions Accurately Fitted by Qualified 
Optician. 


-e 


Oculists’ 


= 


